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SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1850. 
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seq HE British Archeological Asso- | 
\ 


ciation have been holding their | 


and Lancaster. 
papers have been read, and | 
several ioatiustive, as well as pleasant excur- 
We shall get what we can from 





sions made. 
them for the advantage of our readers. 


ter are warehouses, of which, indeed, it will 
soon mainly consist ; and we shall next week 
give an elevation and plan of one of these now 
going up at the corner of Parker-street and 
Portland-street, under the able superintend- 


annual congress in Manchester | 
Some excellent | 


The | 


‘ | 
principal works now in progress in Manches- 


ance of Mr. J. E. Gregan (the architect of Sir | 


Benjamin Heywood’s bank, engraved in our 
journal some time since), and to whom, by the 
way, the Association are much indebted for 
friendly exertions. 

The modern warehouses of Manchester, im- 
posing by their extent and height, have 
also architectural character, and render the 
streets peculiar in aspect. Several are now 
going up: we may mention, in addition to the 
last-named, one at the corner of Dickenson- 
street and Cooper-street, by Messrs. Travis and 
Magnall, displaying skill and fancy; and an- 
other large pile in Peter-street, by Mr. Donni- 
son, scarcely so good. The additions to the 
Infirmary, under the direction of Mr. Lane, 
are going on. An Industrial Establishment 
for the poor of the parish is about to be erected, 
at a cost of from two to three thousand pounds, 
under the direction of Mr. Dickson. ‘There is 
also to be a new Fever Hospital. The mayor 
and others show much anxiety that the money 
which has been subscribed for the erection of 
a monument to Sir Robert Peel (4,700/.) 
should be satisfactorily expended, but they 
have not yet decided on the course to be pur- 
sued to obtain a design. The site proposed 
for itis in the piece of water opposite the In- 
firmary: we may have something more to say 
The interior of the Exchange, which 
has been judiciously decorated with colour, 
presents several points for admiration, but is 
not without blemishes, amongst the most pro- 
minent of which is the position of the beams 
of the ceiling of the side divisions, which are 
unfortunately placed without reference to the 
windows in the side walls. Near the Exchange 
is a pile of shops and offices erected lately 
under the direction of Mr. Walters, who has 
already done something towards the adorn- 
ment of Manchester. The cornice is not 
without elegance, but the broken pediment to 
admit the window of first floor to appear, is 
scarcely defensible. 

Amongst the works about to be commenced 
is a direction-post at the corner of All Saints’ 
Churchyard, from the design of Mr. Truefitt. 
It is also to answer the purpose of a 
lamp, and is so ingenious and novel that we 
have given a representation of it.* This is 
now being executed in wrought iron. The 
direction slabs are of thick white earthenware 
glazed, and having red letters, and the base is 
carved out of a block of granite. The pedestal 
is 4 feet 6 inches in height, and the ironwork 


* See p. 403. 


upon it, 








| 





'nent—that he considered it a very great ad- 





13 3 feet 6 iia aio ie total height 


from pavement 18 feet. 

The Roman Catholic Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, at Salford, is a building of 
great merit, from the drawings of Mr. Had- 
field. The west front is a reproduction of a 
well-known example. It is a cross church of 
great size, with tower and spire at the inter- 
section. The chancelis prepared fora groined 
vault, and has a large sculptured figure over 
each of the main columns. ‘The interior wants 
decoration to relieve its bareness. 

A temporary museum has been opened by 
the Association at the Mechanic’s Institution, 
and contains many objects of interest. We 
trust it will not be dispersed without letting 
the public have the advantage of it for a day 
or two. 

At the opening meeting in the Town Hall, 
on the 19th inst., James Heywood, Esq., M.P., 
as president, delivered an opening address, in 


cathedral, which we give in full elsewhere. 
Mr. Godwin drew attention to the dangerous 

state of the cathedral tower, and expressed a 

hope that the authorities would give early 
attention to the subject, and direct their 
architect to take steps for effecting the neces- 
sary repairs. 

At the evening meeting Mr. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S. read a very able paper on the study of 
archeology, and the particular objects of ‘the 
Association. The pursuits of the true anti- 
quary, he said, demanded a knowledge and 
exercise of various attainments. To render 
his labours effective, he must possess no little 
acquaintance with heraldry, with genealogy, 
with various languages, in which inscriptions 
were to be found, either on monuments or in 
manuscripts, with history in general, and par- 
ticular manners and customs, and a variety of 
other attainments, scarcely to be expected to 


be found combined in one individual. Hence 





the course of which he said—relative to the 
fact that, until of late years, the science of 


archeology had not been attended to in Eng- | 


land in the manner it had been on the conti- | 


vantage which the Germans, and particularly 
the Prussians, had had in having a minister at | 

M. Niebuhr specially | 
mentioned, in the dedication of his History of | 
Rome, the advantage which he gained from | 
his long residence there, and the archeological | 
researches there carried on. Niebuhr certainly | 
was at the head of his profession; 


the court of Rome. 


and his | 


the benefit of such associations as the present, 
where persons of different knowledge and 
attainments combined together, to elucidate 
the events and memorials of past ages. The 
present time was peculiarly favourable for an- 


| tiquarian research; for, from the spread of 


education, there had been created and fostered 
a desire to protect and preserve that which was 
likely to throw light upon any subject of in- 
vestigation, rather than to wilfully destroy 
them. The great number of societies and 
clubs existing in different parts of the empire 
satisfactorily proved the desire there was for 


history was, in point of fact, a re-writing of | antiquarian research. It was the province of 


the history of that interesting country. His | | 


| secretary and pupil was the Chevalier Bunsen, | 


now the Prussian minister at St. James’s. The | 
chevalier formerly gave great attention to | 


| the antiquary to collect, assort, and connect 
together the various particulars he might find 
scattered either in the pages of history or in 
his search for antiquities, so as to elucidate 


Roman antiquities; and latterly, in a period of | each other, and bring them into one general 
leisure, he had given his time to the subject of | system. 


the antiquities of Egypt. After much study, 
he had brought out a work which traced more 
clearly than any other in existence the immense 
antiquity of Egypt. He carried back his re- 
searches to a period 3,000 or 4,000 years before 
Christ, and he thought it proved that the 
Egyptians had had a regular line of kings for 
at least 3,000 years of that period. This was 
such an entire change from our pre-conceived 
notions, and we must give a so much 
longer period to the duration of the human 
race on the earth than we had been in the 
habit of doing, that he (the president) thought 
we should have to have our chronology re- 
written. No discoveries in archeology had, in 
fact, been more surprising than those of Bun- 
sen and Wilkinson, with regard to the im- 
mense antiquity of Egypt. Bunsen’s work 
had been published several years, and he (the 
president) had not seen any other work in 
opposition to it. We owed a great deal to our 
English writers for bringing forward in Eng- 
land, in a popular shape, what had been done 
in Germany: Arnold had made Niebuhr popu- 
lar with us in a way he never could have been 
but for his (Arnold’s) translation, so that we 
repaid the debt we owed to Germany, by 
bringing forward the researches of her writers 
in a more popular and tangible shape. ‘They 
owed a great deal to the arts of wood engrav- 
ing and lithography in making archeology 
popular, by supplying such beautiful illustra- 
tions with which archeologists might illustrate 
their papers. At the close, Mr. Heywood ex- 
pressed his desire that the Association and 
the Archeological Institute should be united, 
as together they would do more good than 
singly. 

Mr. A. Ashpitel then gave an account of the 





Mr. Planché, F.S.A., followed with a paper 
on the Stanley Crest, wherein he contrived, as 
he has often done before, to invest heraldic 
matter with great general interest. 

A comprehensive paper was read by Mr. J. 
C. Bruce, “ On the Structure 
Castle,’ to which we hope to revert. 


of the Norman 
On 
Tuesday the Association made an excursion to 
Whalley Abbey, afterwards to Ribchester, and 
thence to Lancaster, to hold an evening meet- 
ing, whereat papers were read on the Badges 
of York and Lancaster, by Mr. Planché; on 
the History of Witchcraft, by Mr. Thomas 
Wright; and on the Barbican in connection 
with our Castles. We 
give, as a further memorial of the visit, a view 
of Hornby Castle, Lancashire, the seat of 
Pudsey Dawson, Esq., and scene of one of the 
excursions, which has recently been restored 
by Messrs. Paley and Sharpe.* Of this build- 
ing we shall be able to speak next week. 


More, however, anon. 





ON THE ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY 
OF MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL.+ 


In consequence of the destruction of 
the documents referring to the cathedral 
at the time of the civil wars, any in- 


vestigation must be undertaken by wading 


| through a great mass of tradition, and dis- 


jecta membra collected from one source or 
another. One of the advantages of arche- 
ological study was that the more we investi- 
gated, the more beauties and excellencies we 
found. ‘The dust of an old charter frequently 
turned into the goldof valuable knowledge; and 
it was the speaker's opinion that there was yet 
before us, in every one of the edifices of our me- 
dieval architects, an immense amount of really 
valuable and interesting information. It was 
too often the case that the past was forgotten in 








* See p 


2. 


+ By Mr, Arthur Ashpitel, at Archeological Congress, 
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the excitement of the present; and he might | work, there was a portion of an architectural 
therefore be excused if he recalled to their | history, written by a townsman, Mr. Palmer, 


minds the fact that Manchester was by no | 
means a new or upstart town; on the contrary, | 
that it was one of the oldest towns in the | 
British empire. It was a town in the time of | 
the British: it was a Roman castra, which 
gave it its name of “ chester,” and was a title 
of proud distinction, and from that time to 
the present it had gone on steadily increasing | 
in importance until it had become the wonder 
we now saw it. He would not dwell upon the 
period before the Norman conquest, because 
very much of the matter referring thereto 
must be merely conjectural ; he would rather, 
at once, take up the first record we find on 
ecclesiastical matters in Manchester. This was | 
done in Doomsday Book, which mentioned 
two churches, St. Mary’s and St. Michael’s, 
which were endowed with a carucate of land, 
free from the payment of taxes to the king or 
any one else, except the Danegel. 

Dr. Whittaker had entered at very great 
length, and with an extraordinary degree of 
acuteness and discrimination, into the question 
of the situation of these churches; and his 
opinion (which had been uncontroverted) was 
that St. Mary’s was situate in the Castle Acre 
or Field, near what is now St. Mary’s Gate, | 
and that St. Michael's was in Alport. The | 
town originally clustered around the Roman 
camp, but in the wars with the Danes it was 
frequently plundered. When the Conqueror | 
came into England, he granted the land be- ' 
tween Ribble and Mersey to Roger de Poitou; | 
and the first record relative to the church after | 
that was in 1150, when the then baron of Man- 
chester, Albert Gresley, granted the church | 
four bovates or ox-gangs of land. Opinion | 
was divided as to whether an ox-gang was 10 | 
or 25 acres. 
again became very scanty, but about 1192, in | 
some charters of the Bishops of Lichfield and 
Coventry, we find the clergy of Manchester 
mentioned under the name of “ deans.” A | 
few scattered notices were all that could be | 
again found up to the year 1421. In 1313, 
La Warre was created Baron of Manchester, 
and about that time he built what was then 
known by the name of “ The Baren’s Hull,” 
which stood between the confluence of the Irk 
and the Irwell, upon the spot where the Che- | 
tham College now stands. A few years after- 
wards there was a survey of the barony of 
Manchester, and a return made in 1332 states 
that “the church of Manchester, worth 200 
marks, is at the lord’s presentation, to which 
the Lord John de la Warr now last presented 
John Cuerden, who having been instituted in 
the same, possesses the endowment, consisting 
of eight burgages in Manchester, and the towns 


| culiar form of the shafts of the piers and their 


From this period the materials | he thought he might bring forward a point of 





of Newtown, and Kermonsholme, with the 
meadows, pastures, and other appurtenances.” 

Mr. Ashpitel referred to the number of 
Flemings who settled in England at this pe- 
riod, bringing with them their knowledge of 
manufactures and commerce; and to the 
marked progress which was being made to- 
wards a knowledge of science. He also re- 
ferred to the breaking down of the monastic 
system, the introduction of ‘‘ secular canons,” 
and the founding of religious houses of the 
order of St. Augustine. From some cause, 
which was not clear, the church of Manchester 
was converted into a college of canons. The 
story told by Fuller to account for this was 
not corroborated by any other writer; and 
the charter granted by Henry V. mentioned 
nothing of the kind. As the charters relating 
to this conversion had been carefully preserved 
and translated and printed, he need not dwell 
upon them. The property was surrendered to 
the Bishop of Durham, in trust, to appoint a 
proper warden and make the necessary ar- 
rangements. He first appointed Huntingdon. 
Hollingworth, in his “ Mancuniensis,” said, 
that Huntingdon “ built the chancel and the 
choir, in the midst of which, before the altar, 
he lies buried with a suitable inscription.” 
Hollingworth then mentioned that Hunting- 
don’s rebus existed in the roof of the choir. 
His successor remained but a short time, as, 
having incurred the displeasure of Edward IV. 
he was fined and removed. ‘The next warden 
was Langley, who was succeeded by one of 
the Stanleys, who gave up his place in a short 
— James Stanley, the celebrated Bishop 
ot rly. 

In the late Dr. Hibbert-Ware’s excellent 


who said that Huntingdon built the choir and 
the north and south aisles ; but that this choir 
went up only to the height of the present 
arches, and did not include the upper windows 
or clerestory: also that he built portions of 
the chapter-house and the short aisle near the 
Derby chapel: in fact, that he commenced a 
church which was evidently intended to be 





transeptal. But further on Mr. Palmer stated 
what appeared to him (Mr. Ashpitel) as being | 
very extraordinary, namely, that Warden 
Stanley (1484-1509) pulled down all Hunting- 
don’s work, and built what we now saw. But 





being puzzled by finding Huntingdon’s rebus 
(a man hunting and a tun) in the roof, Mr. | 
Palmer supposed that Stanley took the old | 
roof off, laid it on one side, and then put it on | 
the new building. In his examination of the | 
building, he (Mr. Ashpitel) was extremely | 
struck by finding under the tower a doorway | 
that must be about 100 years older than the 
time of the first warden. He had made a sec- | 
tion of the ‘moulding of this doorway, and 
compared it with another which Mr. Paley 
gave as positively of the date of 1330. He 
(Mr. Ashpitel) then passed to the extreme 
east end of the church, and there, at the Lady 
Chapel, he found the piers of the arch also of 
a positive decorated character. From the pe- 


fillets, they decidedly belonged to the period 
from 1330 to 1350, sixty or seventy years 
before Huntingdon was elected, or the church 
was made a collegiate church. 

It would be important for them to consider 
what stood upon the site before Huntingdon’s 
church. Here he found a very curious thing 
indeed, and one from which, if he did not err, 


considerable interest. We were told by Hol- 
lingworth, and also “ by the additional MS.,” 
No. 5,836, in the British Museum (which had 
never before been quoted upon the subject, 
but which confirmed Hollingworth in this and 
other points), that a large wooden church 
stuod there, which Hollingworth said was a 
species of large booth, similar to that in which 
the court-leet and court-baron were held, 
although it was probably much more adorned. 
Upon inquiry, he (Mr. Ashpitel) was told that 
a portion of this wooden church was to be 
found in a barn at Ordsal, and another portion 
in what was nowa barn at Stand. Stand Hall 
belonged to the Stanleys, and was actually 
built about the time that Stanley was warden, 
and about the time when we might suppose the 
old wooden church to be removed. He went to 
Ordsal, and was there told that there had always 
been at that place a tradition that part of the old 
wooden church was there; “ and,” said his 
informant, “here are some of the timbers of 
it.” [Mr. Ashpitel referred to a drawing of a 
portion of this barn, which, he said, belonged 
to a building evidently possessing the charac- 
ter of a nave and aisles, and which had been 
built upon the very best plan for constructing 
churches where stone was not used.} But upon 
proceeding to Stand, he found quite a different 
thing. Here the timbers shown to him re- 
sembled much more what might be supposed 
to have been part of a chancel. It had pre- 
cisely the character of the roof of buildings 
known to have been erected in 1350; and there 
was reason to believe that the old wooden 
church was built in 1351. If it really were 
the case, that they then had under considera- 
tion part of the old wooden church of Man- 
chester, it could not fail to be interesting to 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, as well 
as to antiquaries and architects, as showing 
what the ancient wooden church was. 

It had been considered that the only wooden 
church now remaining was that at Greensted, 
in Essex; but Mr. Charles Baily had made 
some researches in Worcestershire, and had 
made a sketch (referred to) of the church of 
Besford, which was wooden, and which still 
existed. This church had a positive square- 
headed decorated window at the east end ; and 
it served to enlighten us as to the mode in 
which our ancestors built those churches, of 
which so much had been heard and so little is 
really known. In the church at Stand he 
found there was a window of a precisely similar 
character, only that it had four lights instead 
of two. He thought there was irrefragable 








proof that something of a stone building was 


[Avevst 24, 1850, 


commenced long before the wardenshj 
Huntingdon, and that contrary to the or ld 
of all that had been written upon the ina? 
This, however, tended in reality rather él 
up a gap, than to contradict what had bee 
written. He had no doubt that the whole f 
the lower part of the present tower, up to - 
height of perhaps half the great west window, 
was of a period at least sixty or eighty years 
before Huntingdon’s time. This part was ‘ 
cidedly of the decorated period ; but above the 
height to which he had referred, work of a later 
period would be plainly observed—the stones 
were larger, and the tooth of time had not 
gnawed them so much as in the lower part 
There was one curious circumstance, that the 
choir of the church was not exactly in the 
middle. The range of columns on one side 
were in a line with those of the nave, while on 
the other side they were drawn in considerably 
more. It was probable that the tower was 
commenced at the same time as the Lady 
Chapel. This kind of chapel was of a late intro. 
duction, there being nothing of the kind jn 
any early Norman building. His impression 
was that these portions were commenced and 
were going on when Warden Huntingdon was 
elected. Mr. Palmer thought that the arch in 
the Lady Chapel had been altered by Stanley; 
but unfortunately for this theory, another rebus 
of Huntingdon was found in the arch. He 
(Mr. Ashpitel) held that Huntingdon built the 
whole of the choir and aisles ; and it was more 
than probable that his intention was to have 
added two transepts; for there were two walls 
built, against which there was a moulding, now 
inside the church, of a character which, in or- 
dinary circumstances, we never found except 
on the outside. 

Mr. Palmer said that Langley (Huntingdon’s 
successor) was recorded to have expended 
28/1. 13s. 4d. on that part of the church betwixt 
the pulpit and the people; and that although 
the record was very ambiguous, it might be 
inferred that it was on the church of Manches- 
ter that he made that expenditure. The 
British Museum Mar.uscript, however, said 
nothing of the kind ; but it did say that Lang- 
ley gave to the church bells and chimes. Old 
Dr. Cole had written in the margin, “ This 
cannot be correct, as chimes were not known 
in England at the time;” but it was certain 
that within a few years of that date the chimes 
of Evesham were put up by the abbot of that 
place, so that it was not improbable that the 
old manuscript was right; and if this were the 
case, Manchester might claim to have possessed 
the first regular set of chimes in the country. 
Mr. Palmer said that Langley’s 28/. 13s. 4d. 
was equivalent to 400/. of our money, which he 
(Mr. Ashpitel) thought was rather over-stating 
the point; but even if it were equivalent to 
4001, that sum would go but a very little way 
towards building so large anave. He thought, 
therefore, that Langley only commenced the 
nave, and that it was finished by the powerful 
Stanley, who succeeded him. 

There was another reason for this. Both 
Hollingworth and the old manuscript said that 
Stanley built for himself and his relatives the 
chantry chapel now called Derby or Staniey 
Chapel ; and there was some difference in the 
architecture there and in the nave. ‘The his- 
tory of the building to this point might be - 
elucidated by supposing that the work ° 
Huntingdon was carried on by Langley as far 
as he could do it—perhaps about half-way ; 
that it was completed by Stanley, who — 
built his own chapel and the beautiful little 
chapter-house. Stanley’s example seemed “ 
have created a feeling in Manchester, for whic 
he (Mr. Ashpitel) knew no_ parallel anywhere 
else. Before the Derby Chapel could ~ 
been completed, the Jesus Chapel was built 
Bexwith, a merchant of Manchester, 10 ont 
the Trafford Chapel next to it, was, qccareint 
to Hollingworth, built in the same year; re 
St. George’s Chapel was built by Galley 
1508, and the Strangeway’s Chapel ie 
same year; the Oldham Chapel was “ 
before 1519, and the Bibby Porch very 8° 
after. eh all 

The incrustation of the church, wit ’ 
these chantries, gave it the most picturesy 
effect that could be imagined. There nt 
nothing like it that he knew of in Englan‘ : 
having five aisles—except at Chichester, a>" 
portion of St. Michael’s Church in oath 
It reminded one of the mosques at Cordo"” 
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and other places, where you seemed lost in a 
an endless perspective of column and arch; it 
gave a peculiar play of light and shade upon 
different parts of the architecture, which it 
could scarcely be credited could be given, and 
produced an effect which no other style of 
building could produce. If the unfortunate 
piece of tapestry in the choir were removed, 
the effect would be almost unequalled. The 
choir was certainly of remarkable beauty; the 
architecture was extremely light and pure, and 
the woodwork was of remarkable elegance; he 
scarcely knew anything in England to equal it. 
There were decidedly two species of woodwork 
in it—one of a ruder class, such as the western 
screen, and another of the most elaborate 
beauty and exquisite finish. There was nothing 
like it except at Winchester, which was said 
to be Flemish work; and it was not at all im- 
possible that the work here had a similar 
origin. [Mr. Asphitel entered into further de- 
tails with respect to the choir, and described 
some of the grotesques there.}| He must men- 
tion, in justice to Mr. Palmer, that some time 
ago, when repairs were being made in the 
church, what was called a “ water table ” was 
found. From this circumstance, Mr. Palmer 
considered that the nave was only originally of 
one story. There certainly appeared somewhat 
of a later period in the clerestory windows, 
but from the great number of repairs which 
had been made, it was almost impossible to say 
what was original, on one side, and whether 
any original work remained. But if he (Mr. 
Ashpitel) were right with regard to the wooden 
church standing against the tower, but before 
it was completed, and before Huntingdon’s 
time, it would at once account for the exist- 
ence of the water-table. It was not improbable 
that the altered character of the clerestory 
might be attributable to the changed architects 
under Bishop Stanley. With regard to the 
effect of the tower, its top was certainly very 
fine. It was the only instance in England in 
which the angle was crowned with three pin- 
nacles, which produced a very picturesque 
effect, by getting a cluster at each angle. 

Referring to the numerous repairs which had 
been going on in the church ever since at 
least 1685, Mr. Ashpitel said that all those 
repairs and restorations had evidently been 
carried out with infinitely more care and judg- 
ment, and adherence to the original design, 
than was the case, under similar circumstances, 
in some places which the Association had the 
fortune to visit. There had undoubtedly been 
some things done which might be objected to; 
but this he thought might be mainly attributed 
to the ignorance which had existed with regard 
to the principles of Gothic architecture. He 
thought that, in the present day, with our in- 
creasing knowledge generally and our conse- 
quent veneration of the relics of the past—and 
with the increased knowledge which we now 
possess with respect to Gothic architecture— 
he need scarcely call upon the inhabitants of 
Manchest: to regard with, he had almost said 
great affection and reverence, their fine old 
church. If his address tended to awaken among 
local antiquaries a desire to investigate more 
fully the points he had thrown out, he should 
feel himself amply repaid for the labour he had 
bestowed upon his research. 





POTTERY AND PORCELAIN.* 

THE curious and interesting gossip with 
which Mr. Marryat’s elegant volume is replete 
will doubtless render it an acceptable com- 
panion in every drawing-room. It would have 
gone directly to the heart of the master of 
Strawberry-hill. But its interest is of a far 
more general and more appreciable kind than 
to limit its attractions to mere collectors of 
crockery. We have here the first really popular 
contribution towards the historical develop- 
ment of a most ancient and instructive branch 
of decorative art, which will be found to shed 
a strong explanative light on the innermost 
mysteries of domestic and social life, from birth 
todeath, in the most remote antiquity,and down 
to the present time; and in connection with 
the author’s own researches, which are limited 
to later ages, we are told that earlier epochs 


ee 





1 * “ Collections towards a History of Pottery and Porce- 
‘in, in the 15th—18th Centuries ; with Description of the 
,,4nufacture, a Glossary, and Monograms.” By Joseph 





Tlarryat. Illustrated with coloured plates and woodcuts. 
ondon, Murray, 1850, 
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are already under treatment in a similar style. | 


Heretofore the majority of publications on this 
curious subject have been either learned 
disquisitions on the mythology of the Greek 
classical paintings, or, on the other hand, mere 
technical details of the manufacture of pottery 
and porcelain, while a knowledge of the 
different kinds appears to have been limited 
to the dealers. 

“ The existence of pottery,” as observed by 
the author in his Introduction, “has proved of 
the highest value as an aid to historical research. 
From the pottery of the tombs we learn the 
domestic manners of nations long since passed 
away, and may trace the geographical limits of 
the various great empires of the world. The 
extent of ancient Greece, of its colonies, and 
its conquests, is clearly to be traced through 
each division of the Old World by the Grecian 
funereal pottery, which, distinct in its.charac- 
ter from that of any other, long survived the 
political existence of the Grecian empire.* 
The limits of the Roman empire are, in like 
manner, deduced from the remains of the 
Roman pottery: beyond the spot where Ar- 
minius repulsed the Roman legions, no trace 
of Roman pottery has been found, and the 
frontier line of the Roman dominion in Britain 
is marked out in a similar manner. The ex- 
tent of the Mahomedan empire in the Old 
World, and the Aztec dominion in the New, 
would alike be clearly pointed out by their 
pottery if no other record of their conquests 
had been transmitted to us.” 

By some portions of the book we are in- 
cidentally led into the reflection that the 
ancients almost anticipated and stole from us 
an idea, exclusively, as we had thought, THe 
BuiILpER’s,—namely, that terra-cotta—a sort 
of pottery, in fact—would be an excellent, be- 
cause a cheap and durable, material for funereal 
monuments or tomb-stones, for the poorer 
classes, if inscribed with the names and 
genealogical correlations of the dead before 
exposure to the pottery fire. And though 
a departure so far from the subject, or, at 
least, the book, now under review, we 
must here further strengthen the argu- 
ment against the virgin novelty of our own 
suggestion by a brief allusion to a recent 
discovery of ancient customs, still more to the 
point than any, it may be, to be gathered from 


’ 


known records, even when the present volume | 


was written. 

In the Ethnological sub-section of the Bri- 
tish Association, held at Edinburgh lately, 
Dr. Hincks made some observations on the 
language and mode of writing of the ancient 
Assyrians. This called up Major Rawlinson, 
who made some remarks on the same subject, 
in the course of which he stated that Mr. 
Layard had, at Korjinyik, penetrated into a 
chamber which appeared to be of the same 
class as the “house of records” noticed by 
the prophet Ezra, where was found the copy of 
a decree of Cyrus, permitting the Jews to re- 
turn from captivity. In this chamber Mr. 
Layard found, in terra cotta, tables piled up 
from the floor to the ceiling, and representing 
apparantly the archives of the Assyrian empire 
during the long historical succession. Mr. 
Layard lad packed, by the last accounts, five 
cases for transport to England ; and these only 
occupied one small corner of the apartment. 

Here, then, we find that terra cotta tablets 
inscribed with everlasting records, like Job’s 
writing with a pen of iron in the rock, so far 
from being a novelty, are as old as any of the 
oldest records of human ingenuity. 

In the first chapter of Mr. Marryat’s volume 
we have some interesting remarks on plates of 
Moorish pottery used in ecclesiastical decora- 
tion, which we shall here quote :— 


‘* Mr. Dawson Turner, in his unpublished jour- 
nal, dated Pisa, October 18th, 1825, says :—‘ After 
having returned to the conservatoire the keys of the 
Campo Sancho, he was kind enough to walk and 
show me several specimens of plates from Majorca, 
embedded in the walls of sundry churches in the 
city, to which they form singular ornaments. It 
was a custom at Pisa, with the warriors returning 
from the Crusades and stopping at Majorca to bring 
home this peculiar earthenware by way at once of 
testimony and trophy. They are accordingly only 
to be found in the oldest buildings of the style that 
we in England should call Norman. In St. Sisto 





*The Grecian funereal pottery existed as a manufac- 
ture, perhaps, not less than 1,200 years; from about the 
ninth century before the Christian era to about 350 years 
after, 
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and St. Apollonica, they are on the west front, and 

a row of them is also to be seen running along the 

sides under the cornice. In St. Francisco are 

some near the top of the campanile, which is very 

lofty. 1 afterwards observed others in the walls of 
| two churches of about the same date at Pavia.’ 

Sir F. Palgrave observed similar plates on the 
campanile of a church in the Forum at Rome, also 
on the fagade (of Lombard architecture) of San 
Giovanni in Ciel d’Oro, at Pavia, and under the 
eaves of San Pietro in Grado, outside the walls of 
Pisa: the latter were chiefly of a bright green, and 
covered with patterns which had every appearance 
of being Moorish. 

The front of the Church of San Michele, Pavia,* 
supposed to be of as early date as the sixth or 
seventh century, has been ornamented with patere 
of rede earthenware, coloured with blue and yellow. 
One or two yet remain, and circular holes show 
where others of the same kind had been inserted. 
Similar specimens are found in other buildings in 
Tuscany, and the Ciceroni, who are never at a loss 
for an answer, tell you they were brought from 
Palestine by the Crusaders. 

Further researches have been since made respect- 
ing the Moorish plates existing in the walls of the 
Church of San Sisto, from which it appears that 
there are now very few remaining, and that all 
those which are under the cornice along the side 
prove to be merely plaster impressions, painted to 
resemble the original plates, which have been stolen 
or taken away. On the west front there remain 
four of the original plates, which, from their com- 
paratively inaccessible situation, have escaped the 
fate of the others. Drawings of these plates have 
been made, as well as of the mode in which they 
are inserted. 

Notwithstanding the early period of the introduc- 
tion of these specimens of Moorish pottery, it would 
appear that they remained a long time admired and 
venerated as religious trophies, before they were 
imitated, as there exists no record of any manufac- 
ture of majolica in Italy before the fourteenth cen- 
tury, nearly 200 years after the period already men- 
tioned. 

Luca della Robbia, born in 1388, was an emi- 
nent sculptor in marble and bronze, and worked 
both at Florence and at Rimini. Having abandoned 
his original employment for that of modelling in 
terra cotta, he succeeded, after many experiments, 
in making a white enamel, with which he coated his 
works, and thus rendered them durable. Vasari 
writes of him, ‘ che faceva l’opere di terra quasi 
eterne.’ His chief productions are Madonnas, Scrip- 
ture subjects, figures, and architectural ornaments : 
they are by far the finest works of art ever exe- 
| cuted in pottery. He adorned the Italian churches 

with tiles, as well as with altar-pieces, in terra cotta 
enamelled ; and he is the founder of a school which 
produced works not much inferior to his own. The 
* Petit Chateau de Madrid,’ in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, near Paris, received the appellation of ‘ Cha- 
teau de Fayence,’ from having been ornamented 
with enamelled tiles, the work of an Italian artist, 
named Girolamo delia Robbia, a grand nephew of 
Luca, whom Francis I. brought from Italy. This 
chateau is now wholly destroyed. The tiles seem 
to have been introduced into portions of the archi- 
tectural composition, rather as accessory ornaments 
| than as a ‘lining’ or revétement of the walls. Auna- 
| logous ornaments, the work of Luca de Maiano, 
1521, were to be seen in the old gate, Whitehall, 
and at Hampton Court.”’ 

On the ancient and modern skill of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other orientals, in the 
| porcelain manufacture and decoration, there 
| are many interesting particulars, amongst 
| which perhaps the following, on the Porcelain 
Tower near Nankin, and the Chinese process 
of porcelain manufacture, may be worth quota- 
tlon :— 





‘*The tower was constructed a.p. 1277, and 
offers sufficient proof of the durable nature of por- 
| celain. This building is of an octagonal shape: 
it consists of nine stories, and is very nerly 300 
feet high : its entire surface is covered with porce- 
lain of the finest quality. Although this singular 
and beautiful edifice has been erected nearly 600 
years, it has hitherto withstood all the alternations 
of the seasons, and every variety of weather, with- 
out exhibiting the slightest symptom of deteriora- 
tion. 

Marco Polo, the Venetian, was the first Euro- 
pean traveller on record who penetrated into China. 
He mentions the vast extent to which the manufac- 
ture of porcelain was carried at the time of his resi- 
dence in the celestial empire, during the thirteenth 
century, and states, ‘that of this place, Kinsai, 
there is nothing further to be observed, than that 
cups or bowls, and dishes of porcelain wares, are 
there manufactured. The process was explained to 
be as follows :—They collect a certain kind of earta, 
as it were, from a mine, and, laying it in a great 
heap, suffer it to be exposed to the wind, rain, and 





* See Murray’s Handbook of North Italy, under the 


head “ Pavia,” 
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[Aveust 24, 1850, | 





sun, for thirty or forty years, during which time it 
is never disturbed. By this means it becomes re- 
fined, and fit for being wrought into the vessels 
above mentioned. Such colours as may be thought 
proper are then laid on, and the ware is afterwards 
baked in ovens or furnaces. Those persons, there- 
fore, who cause the earth to be dug, collect it for 
their children and grandchildren.’ 

The Portuguese traders, who first doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, were the means of introducing 
the fine wares of China into more general use in 
Europe; and the name assigned to the fabric, as 
distinguishing it from the coarser descriptions of 
pottery, was probably given by them, ‘ Porcel- 
lana,’ signifying, in the Portuguese language origi- 
nally ‘a little pig,’ and afterwards ‘a cup.’ This 
term had been applied by the Portuguese to the 
cowrie shells.’’* 

Some interesting historical details on the 
subject of tiles, English, Flemish, Norman, 
Mahomedan, Persian, and others, which our 





limits prevent us from doing more than 
merely indicating, will be found in the appen- 
dix, pp. 290—5 

PI 


The work is full of curious or tasteful speci- 
mens of articles in pottery and porcelain, both 
in shape of woodcuts and of other engravings 
on a larger scale, illuminated with metallic 
and other colours, and the whole book is 
beautifully printed throughout, and altogether 
a credit to Mr. Murray as a publisher. 





ON LINEAL EXPRESSION AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN.t 
SHADOW AND ORNAMENT. 

HavinG considered as to the nature of the 
forms productive of beauty, &c., let us see 
how Shadow and Ornament produce or aid 
the same. 

Shadow is the inseparable companion of 
actual form; it is born, as it were, of it by 
Light, and becomes capable of expression, as it 
reflects its parent, or defines its receiving form. 
The wonderful and splendid power of shadow 
is a thing which the architect of late times 
seems studiously to have avoided. It is as 
though the painter were to give up his chiaro 
oscuro, and depend on outline alone. 

This is more excusable in the painter, 
for such is the wondrous perfection of the 
beauty of the human figure in form alone, 
that it possesses singly a deep and overpower- 
ing charm: but this perfection the architect 
cannot obtain, on account of the great admix- 
ture of straight lines in his work; therefore it 
is, that shadow should be of such considera- 
tion to him! and such is its power that, al- 
though the building and ornament be actually 
bad, as regards form, as in many of the By- 
zantine churches of Italy, yet this one cause 
will by itself redeem them, and excite a pro- 
found impression. What, then, can be more 
unaccountable than to neglect the study of it ? 

In lands such as Italy and Greece, where the 
sun’s constancy and the clearness of the at- 
mosphere are pretty well assured, the compo- 
nent parts of the buildings are not remarkable 
for their power of shadow,—it is the light which 
which predominates; their beautiful outline, 
touched by beautiful light, stands forth clearly 
and distinctly against a blue sky. The beauty 
of form has been their aim, and most sensibly, 
for it was a power peculiarly fitted for de- 
velopment in their climates ; 
noblest power always received the deepest at- 
tention from that wonderful race the Greek 
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' » . 
spheric clearness we are most deficient, and 


| true Grecian or Roman profiles. 


| with the nature of the containing forms. 


and as the | 


artists and architects, | cannot help thinking | 


that this was probably a chief motive in 
placing their temples in a clear space, or on 
elevated spots. Not that they neglected sha- 
dow, but rendered it, as it ought abstractedly 
to be, subservient to form, and ornament sub- 
servient to both: they are, indeed, perfect 
works of art in these countries, for they are 
excellently consistent with themselves and with 
all nature around them. 

Unfortunately we live in a land peculiarly 
unfitted for the development of sculptured 
art in the open air, both as regards form and 
shadow, because a clear atmosphere and the 
sunlight are requisite for each. It is in atmo- 


tis rather an odd circumstance that in Scotland pot- 
tery or porcelain of al occasionally called by the 


sorts 18 





vuigar, ™ pigs (nd we may here note, too, on Coleridge's 
idea w fs ar sound have often had an origin so 
Closely connected as to involve something more than a 
m pun, however absurdly or ridiculously disconnected 
u nay * appear, that a whole tribe of oriental por- 
ce are Was called “Celadon,” a name still used in 

rance 

Tt See p. 338 ? 


our first consideration should be, how to 
suit form to it. It is evident that the profiles 
of Greek and Roman mouldings, perfectly ex- 
pressed in Greece or Italy, cannot be perfectly 
expressed in England, nor can the projection 
of mouldings or other parts bave the same 
effect here, for our misty atmosphere, espe- 
cially in cities, deadens the outline of the 
moulding by assimilating it to itself, and ob- 
scures our medium of sight; and the projec- 
tion, whose effect depended on the presence of 
sunlight, cannot be equally fitted for the ab- 
sence of sunlight; the same with recessions. 
Now is it not clear and reasonable, that the 
predominant means of producing effect should 
be the predominant cause of effect? 


' 


i 


' ever, hope to obtain. 


' 


And if | 


the presence of the sun is more frequent than | 


the presence of atmospheric clearness, then 
the sun should be the predominant cause of 
effect. But the sun, though it predominates, 


does not shine constantly, and thus, though 
| and are doubly charming when so relieved. It 


the building should be more adapted for sun- 
light than atmospheric relief, yet it should be 


independent of either in their perfection. | 


Sunlight and atmospheric clearness are not 
concomitant with us. It is no exaggeration 
to say that our atmosphere never attains to the 
clearness of southern countries, and is mate- 
rially unfitted for the proper development of 
The sun 
does often shine, and is excellent for the ex- 
pression of shadow, even in smoky cities, but 
the atmosphere is never clear enough to be 
fitted for the development of delicate profiles. 
Which, then, should claim our first considera- 
tion in design? Beauty of profile must suc- 
cumb in this country from its highest place, 


and be content to reign in conjunction with | 
And | 
| less expense of detached columns is more seen 


shadow, if not to be subservient to it. 
it was the perception of this necessity which 
forms one of the great charms of Gothic and 
Norman architecture, and was the under idea 
of Sir C. Wren, as evinced in the detail, the 
ornament, and the massing of his buildings. 

Tor shadow is so indispensable to the de- 
velopment of perfect character in a building, 
that when nature is not favourable to its pro- 
duction, all that human art can do should be 
done to gain it. 

That the necessity for shadow is not how- 
ever the same in all classes of buildings may 
well be supposed ; for instance, the grander or 
stronger the character to be expressed, the 
Jess need there is of it. We may see this as 
regards grandeur in the pyramids, in the wall 
of the forum of Nerva, and the walls of fortified 
towns. And as regards strength, in the Pitti 
palace, Florence, and the generality of Tuscan 
palaces, the Palazzo Thune, Vicenza, the 
Palazzo Farnese (north), and most of the 
Roman palaces. 

In all these, the simplicity of the form being 
essential to their effect, it follows that the 
shadows should possess the same character, 
and any complicated or broken shadows given 
them would be wrong, because not consonant 
The 
most remarkable union of strength and 
shadow perhaps to be seen is St. Paul’s, 
Covent-garden. 

But, for the full development of a more truly 
beautiful character, we may turn to the temples 
and monuments of ancient Greece and Rome, 
where, as before remarked, shadow is care- 
fully studied, and expresses the beauty of the 
various forms, as in the fronts of the Parthenon, 


| Pantheon, the triumphal arches, the Coliseum, 


and in modern works, in the Basilica Vicenza, 
the Loggie of the Vatican, the Palazzo Bevi- 
laqua, Verona; the Lion’s-court of the Al- 


| hambra; the Library of St. Mark, Venice; 


Whitehall. 

There can evidently be no rule for the quan- 
tity of shadow, appropriate to so many different 
grades of the beautiful in architecture, but we 
may be pretty sure from these excellent ex- 
amples that the shadow should be of a medium 
power, not superior to the form, and con- 
sequently that all projections and recessions 
in massing or ornament should be of a medium 
character also, obtaining neither the largeness 
of the grand, nor the brokenness and depth of 
the picturesque. 

To the picturesque, however, shadow is 
most necessary, and toa great degree indis- 
pensable. The proofs are so numerous in the 
architecture of the north, that it seems need- 
less to mention them. Where is the Gothic 





} 


or Norman building that in its porches, arches 
mouldings, ornament, and plan, does not show 
this ? 

As to the relative examples of shadows as 
adapted to the expression of form, among 
painters one might mention Michaelangelo 
and Volterra, Raffaelle, Leonardo, and Guido 
Salvator and Rembrandt. , 

Whatever style of architecture we adopt, it 
is not sensible to make use of those exact 
forms of mass or detail which were intended 
for an entirely different climate, and for an 
effect which we in England can seldom, if 
But the shadow which 
nature has denied us may still be gained by 
the effective, because sensible practice of 
northern art, deeply-eut mouldings, great re. 
cession of apertures, or great projection if 
the nature of the wall does not admit of the 
former, and ornament thoroughly pierced,— 
all will hold shadow in themselves, strong and 
expressive, though no sun should touch them, 


does seem a great fault in the architect’s edu- 
cation that the importance of this subject 
should be so generally neglected, and that his 
art should be taught him as a matter of mere 
outline, form, or proportion; that, in fact, the 
effect of a single voice should be so cultivated, 
whilst the additional charm of a second is 
almost ignored. 

But in designing, it should be remembered, 
that parts which hold shadow in themselves, 
such as mouldings, ornaments, &c., should 
not be confounded with those which shadow 
another part; as in eaves, angles, walls, and 
detached columns. ‘These do not hold dark- 
ness to nearly the same degree, and this de- 
gree is weakened as they extend or project. 
I know of no case where the extra and need- 


than in the School of San Rocco, Venice, 
facing the north. 

As regards ornament, under which head we 
will not at present consider mouldings, but the 
design and cutting applied to them and carver's 
work in general, the first requirement is that 
the work should be good in itself, consistent 
with the character of the building, and expres- 
sive of its purpose; well and carefully cut as it 
approaches the eye, more deeply and roughly 
cut as it is distant. 

The actual objects to be applied, who shall 
determine? For Nature, in her infinite variety, 
is given us for a storehouse: it is in the ap- 
propriation and application of her resources 
that the true artist is shown. In saying this, 
Ido not say discard the standard ornaments 
of any style; in every such style we and the 
world also have a fixed idea from habit of the 
ornament fitted to it, which should be deviated 
from with the greatest caution, because also it 
grew with each style, and in each fulfils its pur- 
pose: even the extra depth of cutting necessary 
in some styles to obviate the obscurity of the at- 
mosphere should be carefully done ; or we shall 
do that which opposes the general character of 
the building. Wren has shown great judg- 
ment in this respect. Italian architecture has 
been fitted by him as far as it ever can be, in 
form, shadow, and ornament, to the require- 
ments of our land; and he who should Gothie- 
ise it still more would soon find himself verg- 
ing on another style, bearing more of what 1s 
called Elizabethan character. It is necessary 
to mention one custom of this period (Wren s 
which is earnestly to be deprecated, viz., the 
exact imitation of the object represented, plac- 
ing aside the cut-up appearance it produces, 
as may be especially seen in the festoons 4! 
Hampton Court. It is against the just pra- 
ciple of consistency, for, as architecture 15 10 
a great degree unnatural, that is, the exact 
copy of no type in nature, so also shoul 
architectural ornament not be the exact copy 
of any natural model. Moreover, in choosing 
the model, great care must be taken that 1 
has in itself an expression analogous to = 
style, as shown in the application of the !vy; 
vine, thistle, and picturesque foliage and figures 
in Gothic art; and in the egg and tongue, 
volutes, honeysuckles, and beautiful figures ! 
Grecian art ; and here it may be remarked tha! 
the pervading character of the mass 15 “ 
stantly, if not always, exaggerated im tue 
mouldings and ornaments, which not bei 
immediately or individually perceived, —_— 
nevertheless in producing the effect. Thus, 
for instance, the mouldings of ancient Greece 
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or Rome, and any concomitant figures or 


foliage, are more graceful than the expression | 
of the general mass or outline, which is | 
beautiful, and, in northern architecture, are | 
more grotesque than the general character, | 


which is picturesque. J.B. W. 





ORIGINALITY IN ARCHITECTURE, 

I FEEL a strong inclination to send you a 
sort of exposition of the principles on which I 
have made an endeavour after original archi- 
tecture in the design, bearing my name, in the 
Architectural Exhibition,—the ‘* Design for a 
Contemplated Publie Building.” Perhaps J 
run a risk in thus taking myself for my text ; 
but, as I have assumed somewhat of the posi- 
tion of a reformer, and have been met with the 
reasonable maxim, that the faultfinder ought 
to supplement his theory with practical im- 
provement, I am glad to have an opportunity 
of making an endeavour, and I hope I need 
not allow false delicacy to prevent me from ex- 
plaining to my fellow-workers what my endea- 
vour 1s. 

I have only one prefatory remark to make: 
—it is not fair to call upon the theoretical re- 
former for practical proof till the opportunity 
is afforded him, If young minds now-a-days 
denounce non-originality, it is not therefore 
reasonable to demand of themselves at once 
all things new: it is something, and a great 
thing, to have conceived the idea,—to have 
attained the theoretical and abstract fact, how- 
ever bare and yet unfruitful it may be; anda 
generation, perhaps, may pass before the theo- 
rizer in his maturity of thought and oppor- 
tunity produces the proof, or even another 
and another generation before the difficult task 
is accomplished by his children. ‘Therefore, 
he does his best for reform who avails himself 
of the opportunity,—uses his most careful en- 
deavour to accomplish perhaps a small begin- 
ning, and hesitates not to explain how he has 
attempted it. In my present endeavour I do 
not know that I have succeeded: the fancied 
success of to-day is often too plainly seen to 
be a failure to-morrow; but certainly your 
own kind notice last week, in passing, seems 
an evidence that, whether I have or have not 
accomplished all I have aimed at, I have, at 
least, accomplished something from which a 
lesson may be drawn. 

My purpose, then, is primarily te form a 
building of chaste and majestic front; in two 
stories, —the lower for the apartments of every- 
day use, and the upper for the public or show 
apartments, 

It occurs to me that what is called “an 
order,” or properly a colonnade, may serve 
my purpose well as the principle of the chief 
story. I will not, of course, form a colonnade 
to embrace both stories; but the lower must 
be a basement, I desire a simple and plain 
character. Let me have, therefore, a simple 
and plain column. I will try a square column. 
All the “orders” in dogmatic use are round. 
But I do not see why this should be so: 
on the contrary, I am inclined to think a 
Square stone column is, perhaps, more correct 
esthetically, A square column, moreover, 
will be a good fundamental idea for simplicity ; 
and in the squareness of the column, also, | 
fancy I can see a principle for mouldings and 
details generally, In the mouldings I see no 
need for more than the fillet and the eavetto : 
such features as baluaters and cornice modil- 
lions may be plain rectangular blocks, and 
the base plain graduations. 

A principle which I take for granted is, that 
the vertical structure must connect itself with 
the horizontal ground by a spreading stylo- 
bate, and that the vertical line must be turned 
outwards again by a counter-balaneing cor- 
hice. (The rationale of this I think I argued at 
length in your pages some four years ago.) From 
this I deduce cap and base, stylobate and 
Cornice, and so on as the case may be. A 
heavy stylobate, by the bye, is a noble feature. 

1 must have doors and windows,—or rather 
entrances and light. I must keep up the inte- 
grity of my colonnade; and this may be a 
difficulty. ‘No: I will merely make my wall 


| pure principle. The doors are no difficulty, 
and the window opening is above as usual. 

Whether to make the roof appear or not is 
an important question. After trying the roof 
in many forms without success, I try the 
| parapet; and this, if an open balustrade, is 
not, I think, incorrect in principle, although 
there is, perhaps, something in it scarcely so 
satisfactory in theory as if the roof were made 
part of the design, Moreover, it will be found, 
I think, that a parapet has a greater effect 
where dignity of facade is the object. The 
pediment suggests itself,—but this does not 
serve my purpose, even if I were more satisfied 
than I am of the correctness of its principle. 
I choose the parapet, therefore, although under 
a sort of protest. 

To keep the basement free of windows con- 


manage it conveniently, I place windows in the 
end and back facades alone. 

The aim of the whole design is severe sim- 
plicity, with no more magnificence than may 
be proposed for execution. 

If you should still pass upon my work even 
a partially favourable verdict, the careful 
thought which it has cost me will be amply 
repaid; and if, on the other hand, my attempt 
should be considered to be rather a failure, it 
will at any rate serve to illustrate what it is 
that I have meant when I spoke of the process 
of original design. Ropert Kerr, 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 





THe cast-iron roof of the Bricklayers’ Arms 
Station of the South-Eastern line gave way 
on Wednesday afternoon, and the whole, ex- 
tending 400 feet in length, and in two spans 
of 50 feet each in breadth, came down with a 
crash like a discharge of artillery, the whole 
range of buildings being at once reduced toa 
masa of ruins, the front wall only with the 
tower left standing, but in so dangerous a 
condition as to be every moment expected also 
tofall. At the time there were a large number 
of carriages under the sheds, and also men at 
work: labourers were at once employed to 
search, and shortly after suceeeded in rescuing 
several porters, frightfully injured, and one 
quite dead. Various causes are assigned for 
this sad affair, but that most credited is, that 
while some of the workmen were engaged in 
turning carriages on a table, a buffer struck | 
one of the upright pillars of the station, which 
so shook the whole fabric as to cause its fall. 
This station, it may be remembered, was 
erected in 1844 on the site of one, a portion 
of the roof of which had previously fallen, with 
loss of life also. A great number of men 
have since Wednesday been actively engaged 
in searching the ruins for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether any other parties are buried 
beneath the immense mass of iron and stone 
work. The northern line of roofing stands 
entire; but, from the fact of the other two 
forming its main support, the men were 
obliged to place poles against it, to prevent it 
also from toppling over. At the time of the dis- 
aster there werefrom 150 to 200 workmen there, 
but it is believed no passengers or strangers.* 
The recent opening of the Great Northern 
to Peterborough has turned public attention 
to the remainder of the line as yet unfinished. 
That part of the main trunk to the north of 
Retford being mostly completed, the company 
have now commenced operations between Ret- 
ford and Peterborough, and Messrs. Oldham 
and Sons have contracted for that portion of 
the line between the former town and Newark. 
These gentlemen having obtained possession 
of certain tracts of land in the neighbour- 
hood of Tuxford and Markham, where the 
heaviest portions of the works lie, have set 
on a number of hands at Tuxford. An un- 
derstanding as to fares and tolls, it is said, 
has been come to with the London and North- 
Western.—The opening of the bridge over 
the Tweed, at Berwick, on the York, New- 
castle, and Berwick line, by her Majesty and 
the Prince, has been fixed for the 29th inst., 








duces to the majesty of effect; and as I can | 


. 
when also the central station at Newcastle will 


be opened, for the reception of the royal pas- 
sengers. The last litt of the last tube of the 
Britannia Bridge was completed amid much 
acclamation on Friday in last week, and every- 
thing is said to progress so satisfactorily that 
| the entire structure will be opened a fortnight 
earlier than was expected. The engine 
drivers and firemen of the Eastern Counties 
| have struck. They complain of unjust fines 
/and capricious discharges for the purpose 
of getting rid of them for less experienced but 
cheaper men. New hands have been appointed 
in their place, and the old have been looking 
closely into their characters and accomplish- 
ments. Meantime the directors have 
| pended or discontinued the running of no less 
| than eight daily trains, including “ all trains 
| on the Maldon and Braintree branches.” ‘The 
| old hands declare that they will not return 
under the present superintendence, and they 
have submitted propositions which the direc- 
tors have refused to comply with. The 
latter have, however, remitted fines com- 
plained of, and paid the wages of those 
suspended for alleged faults. ‘The drivers and 








sus- 


firemen, since their resignation, have had 
various meetings and deliberations on the 


subject of their grievances, and the directors, 
on the other hand, have issued their version of 
the case, in the form of communications in the 
daily press. It is not easy, at present, to form 
any clear opinion on the subject. On the 
subject of railway comforts at home and 
abroad, Mr, Dickens, in his Household Words, 
has the following, among other remarks :— 
“On the French railroads (setting aside the 
question that the fares are much lower), the 
second class carriages are comfortably 
cushioned, having pretty silk blinds to keep 
out the sun; windows that really are capable 
of being pulled up and down, besides hooks 
for hats—a great convenience on a journey. 
In winter, in an English first class carriage, 
there is no protection against frost and damp ; 
but in nearly all the foreign railways, no sooner 
does the winter set in than the first-class tra- 
veller finds the bottom of his carriage pro- 
vided with a long tin ease full of hot water, 
Comfort in railway travelling, is, however, 
brought to the highest perfection in Germany. 
An esteemed correspondent at Vienna writes to 
us on this subject in the following terms :— 








| On the ‘ Wiener Neustider Eisenbaha (Vienna 


and Neustadt Railway), the carriages of the 
first, second, and third class may each be said 
to resemble a spacious room, furnished with 
seats, something like a concert-room, and 
having a broad passage down the middle, 
Attached to each carriage, and going the whole 
length of the train, is a broad wooden plank, 
along which the guards are constantly walking, 
so that the slightest thing amiss could scarcely 
occur without their perceiving it immediately. 
Just before the arrival of the train at any 
station, one of these functionaries quietly opens 
the door, and, instead of calling out, walks 
without any hurry or bustle down the division 
from one end to the other, repeating, in a clear 
and ordinary tone of voice, the name of the 
station approached, and requiring the tickets 
of such as are to alight there. With such an 
arrangement—giving ample time forthe gather- 
ing together of coats, canes, umbrellas, re- 
ticules, and so forth—even Martha Struggles 
herself might have got through a journey un- 
scathed and ‘ unflustered.’ ” The railway 
calls for the month of August, so far as 
they can be at present ascertained, amount 
to 195,936. against 1,154,527/. at the same 
date last year. ‘The proportion calle by 
foreign companies is 22,211/. In August, last 
year, there were no calls by foreign companies. 
On Friday week a locomotive engine, 
only 10 tons in weight, instead of 25, arrived 
at Waverley-bridge trom Glasgow, with a train 
of six carriages. ‘The engine is said to be on 
the principle of Adams’s patent, designed for 
short distances, and is only to be attached to 
a single carriage, capable, however, of carrying 
about 100 passengers. ‘The experimental trip 
was understood to have been quite success- 











* When time and ya shall have elicited, if possible, 
some further insight into the mysterious cause of so much 





Work a screen between the columns, admitting 
light over it. And for honest design I ought 
to keep up the colonnade in the interior, which | 
7 these days of plate-glass may be easily done | 
of have shown,—each window being formed | 
of @ single plate to show the colonnade in its 


mischief, we shall, of course, recur to this very serious and | 
most startling event: that a most searching investigation 
ab initio must be made is but too obvious, and that we will 
narrowly watch the progress and result of that investiga- 


tion we need hardly state: meantime all that we or any 


one can do, under present circumstances, is to report the 
facts together with the rumours current at the time of 
going to press, 


ful. Lord Brougham, in the House of 
Lords, has affirmed a decision of the Lords 
Commissioners finding provisional commit- 
teemen not liable, by mere consent to have 
their names on the list of provisional com- 
mittees, to be called on to contribute to ex- 
penses afterwards incurred. 
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THE BUILDING IN HYDE PARK. 


* AT a meeting recently held in Bakewell, Mr. 
Paxton gave the following particulars of his 
intended building. He said it would be 2,100 
feet long by 400 broad. The centre aisle 
would be 120 feet broad, or 10 feet wider than 
the Conservatory at Chatsworth. When he 
commenced designing this building he knew 
that so vast a structure as this must necessa- 
rily be made as simple as possible in its details, 
else it would be impossible to carry it out. He 
therefore endeavoured to make it up with as 
few details as possible. The glass and its iron 
supports comprised the whole structure. The 
columns were precisely the same throughout 
the building,” and would fit every part: the 
same might be said of each of the bars; and 
every piece of glass would be of the same size 
—namely, four feet long. No numbering or 
marking would be required, and the whole 
would be put together hike a piece of machi- 
nery. Mr. Paxton explained that the water 
is brought down valleys on the roof, and 
thence down the columns; that the water 
in no instance has farther than 12 feet to run 
before it is delivered into the valleys or gut- 
ters; and that the whole is so constructed as 
to carry the water outside, and the condensed 
water inside. The building is divided into 
broad and narrow compartments, and by tying 
these together there is little for the cross-ties 
of the centre to carry. ‘The building is entirely 
divided into twenty-four places—in short, 
every thing runs to twenty-four, so that the 
work is made to square and fit, without any 
smal] detail being left to carry out. The num- 
ber of columns, 15 feet long, is 6,024: there 
are 3,000 gallery bearers; 1,245 wrought- 
iron girders; 45 miles of sash bars; and 
1,073,760 feet of glass to cover the whole. 
The gallery of the building would be 24 feet 
wide, and would extend a distance of nearly 
six miles. Now if, after the purposes of the 
exhibitionare answered, it was thought desirable 
to let the building remain—and he sincerely 
hoped it would not be pulled down nor shipped 
to America—if they chose to let it remain, see 
to what a purpose it might be applied. There 
might be made an excellent carriage drive 
round the interior, as well as a road for eques- 
trians, with the centre tastefully laid out and 
planted, and then there would be nearly six 
miles of room in the galleries for a promenade 
for the public. With regard to the ventila- 
tion and the rays of light, he would say that 
the former was a very peculiar part of the plan. 
The whole building four feet round the bottom 
will be filled with louver, or “ luffer ” boards, 
so placed as to admit air, but exclude rain. On 
the inside of that there will bea canvas to 
move up and down, and in very hot weather it 
may be watered and the interior kept cool. 
The top part of the centre building is put up 
almost entirely for the purposes of ventilation ; 
and he thought it would be found that, if he 
had erred at all in respect of the means of 
ventilation, there would be found too much 
rather than too little. By covering the greater 
part of the building with canvas, a gentle light 
would be thrown over the whole building ; and 
the whole of the glass at the top of the 
northern side of the building would give a 
direct light to the interior. 

This, it will be remembered, is the pro- 
jector’s own statement, not ours. 





BUILDING WORKS IN IRELAND. 

Tue Poor-Law Commissioners are erecting 
the following union workhouses through the 
country, according to drawings furnished by 
their architect, Mr. George Wilkinson; viz., 
Killedysart, county Clare, to cost about 5,000/. ; 
Skull, about 5,000/.,— Clonakilty, about 5,200/. 
—both in the county of Cork. Also one at 
Dromore West, cost about 4,500/.; and at 
Newport, county Mayo, cost about 5,100/. 
There have been plans, &c. furnished, and 
tenders received by Mr. John Louch, archi- 
tect, for additions to St. Mathias’s Church, 
Dublin. The style of the present building is 
Grecian. There is also a school-house in con- 
nection with this church in progress of erec- 
tion: cost, when complete, will be about 
1,0002.: the drawings, &c. have been fur- 
nished by the same architect. 

The Society of Ancient Concerts are erect- 
ing additions to their concert-rooms, Dublin, 
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consisting of new dining, drawing, and prac; | 
tice-rooms, at rear of present buildings: the 
plans are by Mr. N. Jackson, architect: the 
cost will be about 1,590/.: Mr. G. Farrell, | 
builder. 

The Museum of Irish Industry, Stephen’s- 
— Dublin, is nearly finished : it has | 

een erected on the site of the late Lord Man- | 
ners’s mansion, and embraces the two adjacent 
houses: Mr. Geo. Papworth is the architect. 

The Board of Superintendence, Kilkenny, 
are erecting large additions to their gaol, for | 
the accommodation of an increased number of 
inmates. The style of those buildings now in | 
progress is Early Norman; the designs were | 
selected from a number of others in competi- 
tion: Mr. Wm. D. Smith, Dublin, is the archi- | 
tect. 

The Board of Superintendence of Newry | 
are adding considerably to their bridewell, 
The drawings have been supplied by Mr. 
W. F. Caldbeck, architect. The cost will be 
about 1,300/. 

The Board of Public Works are erecting a 
wing building, and adding an additional story 
to part of the Lunatic Asylum, Grangegorman- 
lare, Dublin, for the reception of a larger | 
number of lunatics. 

The Royal Arcade Hotel, Dublin (Mr. | 
Anderson, proprietor) is being considerably 
augmented, Mr. Caldbeck, architect. The 
style is Italian. 

There is a new court-house erecting at New- 
townards, from the designs of Mr, Caldbeck, 
to whom the premium of 25/. was awarded in 
competition for the same. The cost will be | 
about 2,0001, 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have ad- | 
vertised for tenders for altering and repairing 
the churches of St. Paul, city of Cork; | 
Ardnagechy, Ballycotton, and Carrigrohane, | 
county of Cork. 

The Great Southern and Western Railway 
Company are at present laying out thousands | 
of pounds at the Blackwall terminus, Cork. | 
Extensive stores and offices are being built, 
and as they are all fire-proof, no such accident 
as the late burning of the station-house can 
again occut. The company have arranged with | 
Mr. Paul M‘Swiney, of that city, for the erec- | 
tion of an extensive iron roof, resting on metal | 
pillars. A considerable portion of the work is | 
complete. An adjacent iron bridge has also 
lately been constructed, the materials of which 
were supplied from the foundry of Mr. 
M‘Swiney. In consequence of the number of 
men employed at the terminus, and the neces- 
sity of haviag the officers on the spot, the 
directors have resolved on building a large 
square of houses, for station-master and men 
employed to reside in. 

The Roman Catholic Chapel of St. Columb- 
kill is about being erected at Clonmore, county 
Louth, from the designs of Mr. John Bourke, 
architect. The style is Gothic, of the middle 
period—the plan cruciform. At the angle of 
the south elevation there is to be a large square 
and lofty tower, with buttresses, and sur- 
mounted by a spire. 





THE BUILDINGS OF ANCIENT GREECE. 

Proressor RANGABE read a paper at the 
recent meeting of the British Archzological 
Association, on the additions made to our 
knowledge of Greek art by recent discoveries, 
from which we extract those portions that re- 
late specially to architecture.* 

“In Arcadia—the dwelling-place of the 
Pelasgians, who pretended to have seen the 
ereation of the moon, and who at least pre- 
ceded the Hellenic race—polygonical walls are 
discovered every day ; and in a valley unknown 
to travellers, between the Lake Stymphalus 
and the Mount T'rachys of Orchomenos, I had 
myself the happiness, two years ago, of dis- 
covering at the very spot where Pansanius 
{vili. 23) places it, the town of Halea, long 
sought for, and not as yet perceived by any of 
my predecessors. This ruin presents one of 
the most imposing examples of Pelasgic archi- 
tecture, and at least two-thirds of it are in a 
state of rare preservation. Its form is that of 
a triangle, whose basis lay along the foot of 
the mountain, and whose two sides rise up on 
its flank. ‘The latter only are standing, and 
they attain often a height of 5m., and contain 


* Reported fully in Literary Gazette, 











| ing result which he obtained. 
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37 square towers. A parallelogram traced on 


| the summit of the triangle, forms the acropolis 


of the fortress, whose walls are composed of 
gigantic polygonical blocks, and the lintel of 
whose doors consists of two inclined stones, 


| which mutually support each other. 


But in Argolis, the very seat of the power 
of the Atrides, the discoveries have not 
been few. At the same time with Halea, 
I saw in a little valley, separated from the 
Argolic plain by a rising ground, and quite 
close to Mycena, a square edifice till then 
unknown, of the finest polygonical style, each 
side being 114m. in length, and rising in per- 
fect preservation to the height of 3m., where 
its coping still exists. The interior was divided 
into three compartments, but the separations 
are almost entirely destroyed. 


yet been discovered, as it discloses to us a 
particular branch of Homeric architecture. It 


class of those which excited so highly the 
admiration of the ancients, should remain un- 
noticed by them. 
suppose that this is no other than the tower 


| of Polygnotus, as it was called, where Aratus, 
on his way from Argos to Phiius, had a meet- | 
(Plut. Vit. Arat. | 


ing with his conspirators. 
6 and 7.) 

I was present at the excavations made at 
Tyrinth by the illustrious German antiquarian, 
Thiersch, and I witnessed the highly interest- 
On the western 
side of the hill of the Cyclops he discovered a 
range of bases of columns; and this fact, com- 
bined with the column already known in the 


| Treasury of the Antrides, and that of the 


basso-rilievo of the lions at Mycene, tend to 
modify the ideas held until now on Pelasgic 
architecture, and to prove that the principle of 
the columns—of a primitive form, undoubtedly, 
but containing the germ of the diverse forms 
developed later by the Dorians and lonians— 
was, if not an indispensable part, at least an 


ornament frequently employed in the buildings | 


of Homeric times. Another discovery of the 
highest importance to the architecture and 
ethnological history of that remote period, has 
just been made in the south of Ebea. Wal- 
pole had already seen and described (Travels, 
vol. i.), on the summit of Mount Ocha, an 
edifice of a peculiar form and of an archaic 
style. Its walls are composed of very large 
parallelogramical blocks of unequal dimen- 
sions; and its roof consists of several layers of 
stones, which advance on each side towards 
the centre, jutting out considerably the one 
beyond the other, instead of forming a smooth 
surface as in the treasury at Mycene. But 
from this specimen of architecture, curious as 
it was, from its differing from the usual forms 
of ancient art, no conclusion could be drawn 


| wings, the finest jewel of the Acropolis’ crown 


of monuments—which had disappeared be- 
tween 1676, when Spohn and Wheeler tra- 
velled in Greece, and 1751, when Stuart 
visited it—now discovered again under a 
Turkish bastion, and restored, offers to study 
one of the purest and most perfect examples 
of the tetrastylos amphiprostylos of the Ionic 


| order which exists in the world. The mould- 


This monnu- | 


ment is one of the most interesting that has | tog: : 
| Janian dukes had constructed to convert this 


I am therefore tempted to | 


ings of its entablature, as well as those of the 
Propylea and of the Parthenon, bear evident 
traces of painted ornaments, and put it beyond 
all doubt that the ornamental parts of the 
temples were painted in Greece, like those of 
Sicily, in the time of Pericles, as well as at 
more ancient periods, when they were often 
replaced by terracotta. In the Pinacothek, 
which contained the famous pictures of Pro- 
togenes, the walls which the French or Cata- 


part of the Propylea into their Chancery 


is difficult to believe that at so short a distance | having been destroyed, the original partitions 


from Mycene, an edifice belonging to the | 


bave been brought to light; and I think that 
the examination of these and of the walls of 
the Temple of Theseus, may give the solution 
of the question which has been the “subject’of 


'go much controversy,—namely, whether the 





} 


to further our knowledge of that art, because it | 


only furnished one isolated example. 
Styra, the town famous for+its quarries, situ- 
ated at the northern foot of the same mountain, 
the discovery was made, a few years ago, of 
three buildings of the same nature, one of 
which is peculiar for ite roof being circular, 
On another peak of Mount Ocha, I myself 
visited, only last summer, several edifices, the 
evident remains of a very ancient town, sus- 
pended on the brink of an abyss, equally inac- 
cessible by sea or by land, and known only to 
the shepherds of those wild regions, who give 
it the name of Archanpolis, or ancient town. 
These buildings are constructed on the same 
architectural principles ; and I have heard 
another position deaeribed not far from the 
Cavo d’Oro, as the Venetians called the Capha- 
rea, where more auch ruins exist. * * 

But the discoveries made in Greece since her 


| emancipation have not less served to rectify 


and to extend the notions already possessed 
on Classical Architecture. The Propylea 
having been disencumbered from the modern 
fortifications which concealed them from view, 
and having now reappeared in all their ancient 
harmony, it is easily recognised that their 
magnificence corresponded fully with that of 
the immortal monuments to which they gave 
access, and that their superb flight of steps 


occupied the whole width of the entrance to | 


the Acropolis, descended probably to the 
Agora, and was ornamented on either side by 
terraces supporting statues and temples. One 
of the latter, the Temple of Victory without 


Bat at | 


ancients painted exclusively on the walls or on 
panels of wood, by proving that the Pina- 
cothek was covered with panels, or, rather, 
moveable pictures; whereas the paintings in 
the Temple of Theseus were executed on a 
stucco fixed to the wall itself. 

The Parthenon, in spite of the exact and 
conscientious work of Cockerell, when de- 
livered of the barbaric ruins which insulted 
its grandeur, had still secrets to disclose; and 
it is well known that attentive observations 
have taught the astonished architects of 
modern times, that of all those lines whose 
magnificent harmony is the source of the in- 
imitable beauty of this edifice, there is not one 
which is a straight line; that with a depth of 
science which would put to fault the calcu- 
lations of the profoundest mathematician, the 
architect, imitating nature who avoids a 
straight line in her organic productions, had 
composed a system of curves beyond the skill 
of modern art to combine or reproduce. 

The Erechtheum, that enigma of architecture, 
can also be better understood since it has been 
raised from its ruins ; and in my opinion it is 
now evident that this ‘Temple was double, in 
spite of its having four names, and that the 
singular distribution of the house consecrated 
to Erechtheus which it replaced had been 
adopted in its construction.” 





CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 

Tue new church at Rusthall, Tunbridge 
Wells, was consecrated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on Wednesday last. ‘This new 
church is dedicated to St. Paul, and is a cruci- 
form structure, with a south porch and a ves- 
try on the north side of the chancel. The 


i style is Early English. The walls are thick 
| and are constructed entirely of the stone of 








the country, from Mr, Powell’s quarry. It is 
capable of containing 430 adults and children. 
The nave is internally 57 feet long and 25 feet 
wide, and is lighted by nine single lancet win- 
dows on the north and south sides and two in 
the west end, which has also a spherical foli- 
ated window in the centre of the gable. These 
windows have bold splays, which are formed 
into trefoil heads from the springing line. 
The transepts are 17 feet lony, and 17 feet 
wide, and have triplet windows in ‘each gable, 
The north transept has a trefoil opening to the 
organ gallery, and a similar doorway on the 
west side, The tower is 23 feet square exter- 
nally, and is supported by bold splayed piers 
and arches with the additions of shafts and 
mouldings to that arch only that faces the 
east, ‘The chancel is 27 feet long by 17 feet 
wide, and is raised two steps above the re- 
mainder of the church. The walis are per- 
forated with an enriched triplet window at the 
east gable and three trefvil lancets on the sides. 
The shafts in the chancel are of polished Der- 
byshire marble, with Caen stone capitals, &c. 
The roofs are open throughout and stained. 
The tower is 78 feet high. The octagonal 


stone turret terminates under the upper stage, 
jand the belfry has four moulded lancelets 
| opening on each face, with corbelled parapet. 
The roofs are covered with Staffordshire tiles ; 
and quarries from the same county are used 
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for the floor and the aisles. Minton’s encaus- the Bishop of Chester.——A large seul 
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tic tiles are laid in the chancel, and the steps | statue in front of Wells Cathedral fell to the 
and borders are formed with Hutchisonised | ground on Wednesday in last week, The 
stone. The sittings are of stained deal and the | mass weighed several hundred weight. 


pulpit of carved oak on a stone base, The! Glastonbury Abbey came under 


ce auc- 


font is of Caen stone, with carved foliage, in | tioneer’s hammer on Wednesday week, but 


eight compartments. 
nave was from Messrs. Powell’s manufactory, 
Whitefriars, and, together with the font, altar- 


Mr. Henry 
architect of the church, and in the superin- 
tendence has been assisted by Mr. N. E. 
Stevens. 
Mr. Constable, of Penshurst. The build- 
ing of the new church and schools at Forest 
Gate, West Ham, has commenced, on a 
site nearly facing the Pawnbrokers’ Alms- 
houses. The chief stone of the Free Gram- 
mar and Commercial Schools 








The stained glass in the | 


fell into the vendor’s own hands at the nomi- 
nal sum of 35,000 guineas: 33,000 had been 


| bid. The abbey will now be sold simply with 
cloth, and communion plate, were donations. | 


J. Stevens, of Derby, is the | 


the residence and its own demesne enclosed 
within the old abbey walls.-—The Trevethin 
Water-works Company are about to make and 


| complete their water-works, with reservoir, 


The works have been executed by | 


at Lough- | 


borough was laid on Friday week.——The re- | 


storation of Whitwick Church has been so far 
completed that the building was to be opened 
on 20th inst. 





A new church and a Catholic | 


chapel are to be shortly erected at Banbury. | 





The new Wesleyan Chapel, built in East- | 


street, Southampton, was opened on Friday | 


week. 
cost 4,000/. building and fitting. 


&c., are stained in oak. There are some evi- 
dent departures from the architect’s design, 
according to a local paper. The foundation- 
stone of a new school was laid at Inkberrow on 
Thursday week. It will accommodate 150 
children of both sexes; estimated cost, 500/, 





Mr. Perkins, of Worcester, is the architect, | 


and Mr. Robinson, of Redditch, the builder. 
——The first stone of an infant school was 
laid at Studley, on Thursday in week before 
last, by the sister of the founder, Mrs. Finley, 
wife of the vicar. On Monday week the 





It holds 1,100 persons, and will have | 
It is in the 
Decorated style. The open roof and tue pews, | 





foundation-stone of “ the Church of the Holy | 
Jesus ” was laid at Lydbrook, Forest of Dean, | 


and coins deposited by Mrs. Davis of East- 
bank-court. ‘The foundation-stone of a new 





church to be built at Ogley Hay, near Walsall, | 
was to be laid on Thursday week. Upwards of | 
1,000/, have been raised towards the building, | 
a site granted, a stone quarry thrown open to | 


its erection by Mr. W. Stubbs, of Hammer- 


wich, and various materials and teamwork | 


A monu- 





promised by other contributors, 


ment of Foot, or Staffordshire Volunteers, who 
fell in the Sutlej campaign, has been placed in 


| built. 


sluices, pipes, &c., on plans by Mr, T, G, 
Hardie, C.E., of Newport, in Wales..—-—A 
new court-room is to be formed at the Borough 
Court, Manchester, by Mr. Bellhouse, the 
contractor.--—The price of Gas at Bury is to 
be reduced to 7s. 6d. per 1,000 feet in October. 

The foundation stone of the new work- 
house at Bradford was laid on Wednesday week. 
Shares to the amount of nearly 10,0001. 
of the 16,0001, required have been subscribed 
for the new music-hall projected at Bradford. 
A public meeting has been held there also, for 
the purpose of forming a public park, as a 
testimonial to Sir Robert Peel. Mr, Alderman 
Salt has offered 1,000/. if the town will contri- 
bute 9,000/. The foundation-stone of a 
new savings-bank was laid at Howden on 
Monday week, The old Tuscan church of 
St. Bartholomew, at Whitworth, near Rochdale, 
is now to be sold, for removal within 8 months, 
The extensive additional new buildings to 
the House of Correction for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, at Northallerton, are nearly finished, 
having been more than a year in progress. 
The old prison has been built up one story 
higher, being now three stories in height, the 
same as the new; by which upwards of 140 
new cells have been obtained. There are ex- 
tensive new apartments for cooking, washing, 
and other purposes, with workshops of dif- 
ferent kinds, and two high towers have been 
built for ventilation. Some persons who have 
visited it, says a contemporary, “ state that it isa 
fortress without, but a palace within, each cell 
being furnished with hard and soft water by 
pipes, and other conveniences for the comfort 
of the prisoners.”” A new chapel has also been 
During a recent thunder-storm at 
York, the bell-turret of the new Roman Ca- 




















| tholic Church, in George-street (Mr. Hanson, 
ment in commemoration of the services and | 
death of the officers and men of the 80th Regi- | 


} 


the southern transept of Lichfield Cathedral. | 
The work is by Mr. P, Hollins, and consists of a | 
black marble tomb, of Egyptian architecture, | 


surmounted by an Egyptian sphinx in white 
marble. 


In the same material, at the front of | 


the tomb, and resting on its base, is a military | 
trophy, and over this, at top of inscription. | 


tablet, a basso-relievo of a soldier’s funeral. 


adopted in commemoration of honours won by 
this regiment in Egypt. Christ Church, 
Pitsmoor, Sheffield, is nearly completed, and 





was consecrated, on Thursday in last week, by | 


the Archbishop of York. It has seats for 
about 800, of which 560 are free. The style is 
Early Decorated English, The plan is cruci- 
form, with western tower; roofs open, and 
plastered between the principal timbers, The 
entire length of the interior is 91 feet 6 inches, 
and the greatest breadth (in transepts) 68 feet 
6 inches. Width across nave and aisles 
51 feet; height of nave to ridge 40 feet. The 
entire cost of church and ground has been 
2,650/. 1,8501. have been raised by subserip- 
tion, 5007. given by the Incorporated Society 
of London and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, leaving 300/. to be provided. The 
architects were Messrs. Flockton and Son, of 
Sheffield, and Mr. Jolin Ridal was the con- 
tractor. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


ee 


Tue Hull Workhouse hae been condemned | 


by the guardians, who recommend the construc- 


architect), was shattered, and, by a singular 
coincidence, Mr. Hanson’s father was struck 
down by the lightning in the New-walk at 
York during the same storm, and rendered 
insensible. His eye was blackened and 
his body otherwise discoloured, but he 
afterwards recovered. Another bell turret 
was injured, namely, that of the Diocesan 
Training School, in Lord Mayor’s-walk, and 
the lightning had there run along and melted 
a gaspipe, and set fire to the roof, which, 


| however, was fortunately an open one, and the 
The Egyptian architecture and sphinx are | 





fire was speedily extinguished. St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Grosmont, was consecrated by 
the Archbishop of York on Thursday week. If 


| our authority be right, this church was built in 


' 
; 
| 





tion of a new one for the united parishes of Holy | 
Trinity and St. Mary.——Preparations are | 


being made for the erection of a new dock at 
Seaham Harbour. The foundation stone is 


1841. Messrs. Hirst and Moffat, of Doncaster, 
were the architects. The building is the Pointed 
style, and has been constructed to hold 216 per- 
sons. The ground, with land adjacent for a burial 
ground, and parsonage and school-house, was 
the gift of the Lord of the Manor of Egton. 
——A Sunderland correspondent of the Gates- 
head Observer says—‘ The directors of the 
Sunderland Subscription Gas Company, who 
only three years ago declared that it was im- 
possible to supply gas with any profit at less 
than 7s. per 1,000 feet, having had this delu- 
sion corrected by their rivals, the Corporation 
company, now announce, in consequence of 
the success of the low-price experiment, a re- 
duction to 38. 6d. per 1,000; while the direc- 
tors of the Corporation company, still more 
liberal, have reduced the price from 4s. to 3s. 
per 1,000 net. Sirloins as well as barons of 
beef will now be roasted by gas.” The 
Commissioners of the river Wear are about 
to improve the Sunderland dock entrance 
by removing a ledge of rock on a plan 
prepared by their engineer, Mr. Thomas 
Metk, at the pier and harbour works, Sunder- 
land.——The Sunderland Dock Company are 





| about to have made and erected the masting 


expected to be laid in the course of a week or | 


two, 





The new ehurch at Drigg was con- | 


shear machinery for the design of which they 
lately awarded 10%. The company have been 


secrated on Tuesday in week before last by | ealled on by dissatisfied parties to exhibit the 





prize model to the shareholders, as “ have 
not fulfilled their contract,” Sleantte the 
plan and specification lie at the engineer's 
office at the dock offices, Sunderland, 
———The Town-Council of Berwick have re- 
solved to memorialise Sir George Grey, Lord 
Ossulston, and the members of the b 
for their interference to prevent the Board of 
Ordnance disposing of the ramparts.——The 
Duke of Buccleuch has commenced another 
extensive enterprise at Granton, near Edin- 
burgh, namely, a patent slip or railway incline 
for raising and repairing vessels. design 
is said to be on the largest scale yet attempted, 
being available for vessels even of 1,200 tons 
burden.—— Another of the Irish workhouses, 
that of Kanturk, has just been burnt to the 
ground. 








ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


A TELEGRAPHIC wire having heen sunk in 
the sea and “ Canal Grande ” at Venice, suc- 
cessful experiments have been made between 
the railway terminus and the residence of the 
governor. Mr. Livingston, a gentleman in 
New York, connected with the Electric Tele- 
graph Company, has proposed to the managers 
of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum the experi- 
ment of employing the pupils in the work of 
the offices,—a duty for which their industry, 
perseverance, and powers of concentration are 
said admirabiy to fit them.——-The Journal de 
Calais states that a number of English work- 
men have arrived at Calais to lay down the sub- 
marine line of international telegraph between 
England and France, and that they are at 
work at Cape Grimez. The Electric Tele- 
graph Company have resolved, it is said, to 
transmit messages between their principal me- 
tropolitan stations at a charge of 1s. for com- 
munications not exceeding 20 words. The 
Queen’s speech, delivered shortly after two 
o'clock on Thursday week, was distributed by 
telegraph from the Central Station, Lothbury, 
to Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Hull, Bir- 
mingham, Derby, York, Newcastle, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow, by shortly after three 
o’clock. The speech, consisting of 502 words, 
was streamed off at the rate of 45 and 52 
words a ininute. It has been found, as we 
anticipated, that gutta percha, though a good 
insulater, will not do as the sole or exterior 
covering for wires, particularly of submarine 
telegraphs. Water, especially salt water, con- 
verts it into a hydrated conductor. Impreg- 
nated with sulphur, it is said to resist this 
action of water; but for greater security, Mr. 
Siemens, of Berlin, recommends covering the 
gutta percha itself with a mixture of marine 
glue, coal tar, and resin. Mr. Siemens has 
constructed machinery for the purpose of co&t- 
ing wires with gutta percha. It consists of a 
cylinder, filled with heated gutta percha, and 
kept in that state by a warm-water bath. A 
piston working within the cylinder presses the 
semi-fluid gutta percha through nine holes in 
a conical piece at the bottom, through which 
the wires slowly pass through the air to the 
winding drums, which are at sufficient dis- 
tances tu allow the covering thoroughly to set 
before being wound up. The same gentleman, 
in a communication to the Academy of Sei- 
ences at Paris, recommends underground 
telegraphs in preference to those exposed to 
atmospheric vicissitudes. 

















PAiscellanea. 

Revort on Britisn Rattways,—The 
Board of Commissioners on Railways have 
issued a report for 1849, from which, and from 
certain returns quoted in it, it appears that on 
30th June of last year 1,504 miles of railway were 
in course of construction, and 5,132 miles of 
authorized line not commenced, since which 
time up to the end of year 576 mises have been 
opened. It also appears that all work has 
ceased on about 350 miles of lines returned as 
in progress in 1848, and which for the present 
may be considered as abandoned or postponed ; 
that no great length of new line has been com- 
menced since last year, and probably only about 
1,000 miles out of 6,030 miles which stil re- 
mained to be opened at the end of 1849 were 
in progress of construction at that time, The 
reduction in the number of persons employed 
in constructing railways, between May 1, 1848, 
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and June 30, 1849, was 84,361, against an in- 
crease of 3,280 upon lines opened; and in all 
200,000 persons employed of late years on 
railways must now be seeking a livelihood in 
other ways. The total amount expended upon 
railways at the end of 1849 was about 
220,000,000/7. At the end of 1849 the 5,996 
miles in operation — a capital of 
about 197,500,000/. The gross receipts in 
1849 amounted to 11,806,000/.; net available 
profit about 6,729,420/. or 3.40 percent. The 
passenger and goods traffic during 1849 
amounted to 11,806,498/., of which 6,277,892/. 
was for passengers, and 5,528,606/. for goods, 
cattle, parcels, mails, &c. The number of 
passengers was 63,841,539, of which 7,292,811 
were first class, 23,521,650 second, 15,686,911 
third, 17,203,411 parliamentary, and 136,755 
mixed. The gross receipts for the first 
amounted to 1,927,768. ; second, 2,530,968/. ; 
third, 711,592/.; parliamentary, 1,104,884/. ; 
mixed, 2,678/. The parliamentary continues 
to increase considerably ; for, at one period, the 
third produced much more than the parlia- 
mentary. Finally, it is rather remakable that 
what all the rampant royalty of railway kings, 
in the hey-day of railway prosperity, could not 
or would not do for the promotion of the 
public safety has been done by the chastening 
influence of a little adversity; for it appears 
from the return quoted in this report, that in 
1849 “only five passengers were killed from 
causes beyond their own control, being a great 
reduction on the number thus returned in the 

receding year. The number returned as in- 
jured by accidental causes beyond their own 
control has also been very much decreased, 
being one-third less than in 1848, so that, 
considering that the passengers who availed 
themselves of the railways in this country in 
the year 1849 amounted to an increase of 10 
per cent. upon the preceding year, and of 16 
per cent. upon the number conveyed in 1847, 
it is most satisfactory to perceive that there has 
not been a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of accidents.” 

Tue Iron Trapve.—A notice has been 
issued to the men employed at the several 
ironworks in the Merthyr district, announcing 
that a reduction of wages, to the extent of 
10 per cent., will shortly be made. In pig- 
iron more furnaces have been put out of blast 
in the South Staffordshire district. The quality 
of Staffordshire iron, too, appears to be dete- 
riorating in the midst of other adverse circum- 
stances. “ By the admission of hot blast, 
with its accompaniment of cinders and other 
worthless materials, into our furnaces,” says a 
Birmingham paper, “ by the substitution of pigs 
brought from various distant parts for those 
made in our own district—by the introduction of 
squeezers, puddling from the blast, and many 
other questionable inventions, the quality of 
our manufactured iron is so affected that Staf- 
fordshire iron will soon be not Staffordshire, 
and will cease to be trusted for those important 
purposes for which it is naturally pre-emi- 
nently adapted; hence, it will cease to com- 
mand a market, independently of reference to 
prices in other districts. * e °* I 
becoming dependent upon export trade, we 
have to compete with the produce of all other 
districts and countries, in a field where the 
chief condition of success becomes cheapness 
of price. Without, then, an assimilation of 
expenses to those paid by our competitors, it 
is evident the struggle will be of short dura- 
tion; and, however unpalatable such a step 
may be to the operatives, however unwilling 
the masters may be to curtail the enjoyment of 
their workmen, or whatever difficulties may be 
encountered in carrying it into effect, there 
will shortly be no alternative but a reduction 
of wages.” A gloomy enough prospect, truly, 
for both men and masters. But, in the main, 
the exhaustion of the iron trade is but the 
natural collapse of a temporary system, fostered 
for a special purpose—that of railway forma- 
tion ; and, although some of its forced branches 
must wither, the root will remain as before, 
and the trade will again flourish, when reduced 
once more to its legitimate and permanent 
dimensions. 

Emery Parer.—The Fishery Board has 
issued a circular, recommending fishermen to 
catch as many dog-fish as possible, skin them, 
~p dry their a wt sale, to be used in lieu 

emery paper, for which we happen to know 
that they are by no means a bad substitnte, 








SpanisH ARCHITECTURE.—In your criti- 
cism of our work, “‘ Examples of Architectural 
Art,” by the favourable notice of which we 
feel much gratified, and beg to return thanks 
for it, you say that we treat Spanish architec- 
ture unjustly, doubtless founding your belief 
on Mr. Ford’s eulogies of it; but Mr. Ford, 
with whom I have had two or three interviews, 
is evidently aHerrera-en devotee,and being but 
an admirer of architecture, cannot speak au- 
thoritatively on the subject. I the think it more 
important to mention this, because many 
young architects might be induced to visit 
Spain, and really derive little architectural 
profit in comparison with the expense. That 
we have some truth on our side, as regards 
the Renaissance to which our remarks allude, 
is shown by the subjects we have given, being 
the most choice we could find. As to the 
Escurial, so highly praised, size is its greatest 
merit, and one only leaves it with regret that 
so much masonry should be piled up on such 
a scale of grand baldness. The Gothic and 
Moorish of Spain are quite another affair.— 
J. B. WaRING. 


THe METROPOLITAN SANITARY ASsSO- 
CIATION have resolved that, during the Par- 
liamentary recess, the association will apply 
itself in organising an effective movement to 
obtain, in the next session of Parliament, an 
Act for the improvement of the present dwell- 
ings of the poor, for the repeal of the window 
tax, an Act to provide an improved supply of 
pure water to the metropolis, and an amend- 
ment of the Nuisances Removal and Conta- 
gious Diseases Act. The association appeals 
to the public for support and aid in the neces- 
sary efforts to obtain these objects. 

THe EXHIBITION OF THE RoyaAL Hi- 
BERNIAN ACADEMY has been open since 
June. Although the pictures are not so nu- 
merous as in former years, yet the selection is 
superior. A large number of valuable specimens 
have been contributed by English artists. In 
the ante-room are the works of architecture 
and sculpture. The collection is small this 
year. Amongst them are, “ Design for an 
Early English Church,” by Alfred Jones; 
“Perspective View of Great Southern and 
Western Railway Terminus, Dublin,” by 
Sancton Wood ; “ Front Elevation of National 
Gallery,” by John J. Lyons; “Plan of prin- 
cipal Story of ditto;” “Entrance Front of 
Dundalk Chapel,” &c., by same ; “ Design for 
new Roman Catholic Chapel at Clonmore, 
county Louth,” by John Bourke; ‘ Model of 
Mausoleum,” by H. M‘Donnell, &c. 


BEVERLEY Minster.—The large window 
of St. Mary’s Church, which has for some 
time been undergoing repairs, has lately 
been opened; the whole of the stone work 
having been renewed under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Pugin, and stained glass added 
by Mr. Hardman. The stone work comprises 
two tiers of seven compartments each: in the 
centre of the lower one is a figure of the Virgin 
Mary, on the left hand of whom are placed 
St. Matthias with the axe, St. Thomas with 
the spear, St. James the less with club; and 
on the right St. John with cup, St. Matthew 
with builder’s rule, and St. Simon with the saw. 
In the centre of upper tier there is a re- 
presentation of our Saviour, on the left of 
whom are put St. Bartholomew with the knife, 
St. James the great, pilgrim’s staff, and St. 
Peter the Gospel and the keys; and on the 
right St. Paul with the sword, St. Andrew with 
the transverse cross, and St. Philip with staff 
and Latin cross. The window above the 
transom is divided by the intersecting mul- 
lions into eight compartments, four above 
four, on each side of the centre in which are 
placed the prophets Amos, Zechariah, Jonas, 
Micah, Zephania, Haggai, Obadiah, Malachi, 
Isaiah, Joel, Habbakuk, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Nahum, Hosea, and Daniel. 

A Sa1Linc Cuurcu.—The Thames Church 
Mission Society have a cruising church for 
sailors. ‘The collier crews could not go to 
church, and accordingly the church has gone 
to the colliers. The Thames chaplain is the 
Rev. W. Holderness. The rev. gentleman has 
a roving commission, end never before had 
rover so peaceable a commission. 

NATIONAL GALLERY FOR ScOTLAND.— 
£10,000 have been voted towards the expense 
of erecting in the city of Edinburgh buildings 
for a national gallery, and other purposes con- 








nected therewith, and the promotion of fine 
arts in Scotland. 

BIRMINGHAM ASSESSMENT.—The parish 
of Birmingham is about to be surveyed under 
the Poor Law Assessment Act, and the local 
Journal is very properly calling attention to 
the necessity of appointing the most fit and 
proper person to make the assessment that can 
be obtained. The writer says :—‘ Auctioneers, 
land-measurers, highway contractors, frequently 
call themselves surveyors, but the man who ig 
to assess Birmingham should be a competent 
surveyor and architect too, in every sense of 
the term. Nor is this all—he ought to have a 
thorough knowledge of surveying jurispru- 
dence. He ought to be able to show, not onl 
why he has assessed a particular property at a 
particular amount, but that he has done so in 
accordance with acts of Parliament and legal 
decisions. The Birmingham surveyor must 
not be permitted to leave behind him a large 
legacy of legal experiments, and one of the 
inquiries made of the candidates will most 
naturally be, whether their assessments have 
been followed by numerous appeals, or the 
reverse ?”’? 38,000 assessments are involved. 








TENDERS 
For the survey and valuation of the parish of Birming. 
ham, with map of same three chains to the inch (time and 
cost), forty-two tenders lodged, namely :— 
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Humbart and Bedford, London ...| 1,850] 18 | 1,600} 3 
J. Barnett, London ................0060 1,750| 15 750| 3 
W. Robertson, Doncaster......... 948] 18 | 1,360) 24 

Austin and Shout, Bristol, &c....... 1,400| 15 550] 6 
G. Taylor, Brecon .........sessseeeeees 2,375 | 21 | 1,935 | 12 
F. Empson, Birmingham ............ 2,000| 24] 200] 4 
G. Dyke, London............sssseseeeee 850} 12 | 650] 6 
Denzil and Ibbotson, Gainsborough! 2,700] ... | ...... ik 
Newsam and Son, Leeds ............ 2,500} 18 | ...... er, 
C. Mappleston, London ............... 1,850) 24] 150] 6 
C. Sanderson, Reading ............... 1,140} 18 60} 1} 
Leversege and Corfield, Taunton...| 700} 12] 200| 4 
R. Dickson, Godalming ............... 1,500] 18 | 1,500} 18 
H. Wrigg, Salford ..............c..000 400} 12 | 375) 1 
J. W. Cole, London................s0008 1,964); 12 | 145] 6 
Young and Dobson, London......... 2,650} 12 | 350] 6 
P. Gannon, London...................+5 1,450; 12 | 100] 6 
G. Thompson, jun., Kingswinford}; 600|] 12 | 300] 6 
Nelson, Collard, and Jury, London) 3,875} 12 | 1,837] 6 
Hutchinson, O’Haggan, and Bell, 

EMOEL < cscs cs secccet saccucbekessectenvad 12 | 1,100 | 12 
E. Ryde, London ........... r 24 | 1,000} 12 
J. Webb, Worcester 24} 800) 24 
R. Cantwell, London 1 48 | ...... ne 
Hebbert and Faucit, Northallerton) 1,020} 6| 340] 4 
J.D. Paine, London .................. 945} 10 | 1,575] 3 
G. Haselhurst, Chesterfield ......... 4,750) 51 | ...... as 
J. Bowron, London. ...............00e08+ 1,900} 8 | 150] 2 
W. Abbott, St. Neots ...............06 3,000} 24 | 1,000 | 12 
T. Buckston, Malton ..... ...| 3,075 | 36 | ...... re 
F. King, Oxford ........ 3,475| 18 250| 6 
T. Naden, Birmingham 2,500} 36 | 700) 12 
G. Taylor, Brecon ........ .-| 3,825 | 24 | ...... a 
C. Henman, London ................+8 1,700; 18 | 270} 4 
I. Newey, Birmingham ............... 1,445} 21 740| 6 
F. Sandon, Sutton Coldfield ......... 2,100} 12 | 1,050} 6 
R. A. Sharp, York ...............000008 2,400} 30 | 1,000; 6 
E. 8. Gisborne, Nottingham......... 1,987 | 30 | 1,875} 6 
J. W. Hornblower, Birmingham...} 1,900} 30 | 200} 8 
J. Booth, Keighley .................66 1,540 | 24 50; 6 
Fowler and Sons, Birmingham......) 1,733} 20 | ...... ia 
R. Homfray, Hales Owen 1,300} 6 
J. Ludlow, Birmingham......... 





It was resolved by the guardians that the tenders and 
testimonials be referred to a committee of the whole board, 
to examine the same, and where necessary, to obtain the 
attendance of the parties, and to select six of the most 
eligible tenders for subsequent approval. A short con- 
versation occurred, on moving the resolution, in which it 
was stated, according to the local Journal, that if any of 
the persons tendering were required to attend the board, 
their expenses would be paid. 


For finishing carcasses of two villas, Fir Grove, Wey- 
bridge, for Sir John Easthope, Bart, Mr. Ambrose Poynter, 
architect :— 

Higgs, London ...........ssecsssseseesee £1,600 
Oades and Son, Egham ............. 1,580 


For a new House and Offices for Mr. C. W. Wixers 
Finchley. Mr. E. Woodthorpe, Architect. 


OWE WRIEE....ccccscssscseiocsvevonesseoneece £2,395 
MUNN ideuscasesptshoasyeccsnadiesenduences 2,311 
INR. 5 5 5c8 Lo cabeasecaviesegenssdoes , 

Locke and Nesham .............:::006 2,055 
OUNED ys sccccsvvshvincsvasctsscdversaanse 2,049 
MIDs asecseecescanieesddecccuncckaadsgoaree 1,936 


For a School of Refuge, Dalston, Mr. W. Tress, 
Architect. 

a 

rego 

Haynes and Co, ......sseecccsrseseneeees 2,113 




















* Burvey and map aly. 
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TO CORRESPONDEN TS. 


«Fleas.?—(“ A. J. t) “gays, tobacco leaves put into 
will keep them out 
beds Wied —“R. N. ¥.” “RN. 1," “M. P.,” 
“Baron,” “F.F.,” “R.T.,” e 8.,” “J.G. EL, tied A ie 
«¢ Pair Play,” “J, 1." G, W.,’?# G. hs Su tn «J.R., 0 
«J, B” “J. B. and Son,” A, =. oe Common 
Sense,” “J. B.,” “ Quondam, *? «The Ritry into Jeru- 
salem,” (Art- Union of London), ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Seven 
A es,” by D. Maclise, R.A. (Art-Union of London), 
eport of Art-Union Council for 1850” (Art- 
San: No. 444, West Strand, London), ‘ The School 
Builders’ Guide and School Furniture Pattern-book,” by 
Rev. C. Richson, M.A. (Darton and Co., Holborn-hill) ; ; 
‘Improvement and Drainage of Metropolis : New Street, 
with Aqueduct Sewer,” dc., by N. Beardmore, C.E. 
‘Weale, High Holborn) ; “‘ Plan and Elevation of proposed 
Mrtached Residence for each Interpreter at International 
Exhibition,” by J. Galpin Chabot, Skinner-street, Snow- 
hill) ; “On the Strength of aterials, specially applied to 
Tubular Bridges, Iron Beams, &c.,” by T. Tate (Longman 
Brown, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row) ; ; “ The Britannia 
and Conway Tubular Bridges : and on Beams and Mate- 
rials,” by E. Clark, with sanction and supervision of R. 
Stephenson; and folio volume of plates (Day and Son, 
Gate-street, lLincoln’s-inn-fields; and Weale, High 
Holborn). 
Some of our correspondents must excuse us till next 


eek. 
we Books and Addresses.””—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO ARCHITECTS & WRITERS ON ARCHITECTURE. 
yon Proprietors of “THE BUILDER,” 


being about to remove from their bp ses Office, and 
having taken premises well situated and adapted for con- 
a a Publishing Business, beg to state that they will 

be happy to undertake the publication of any Works 
connected with Architecture or the Fine Arts. From 
the fact of their being extensive Printers as well as 
Publishers, they flatter themselves they can offer unusual 
facilities to Authors for the publication of works of the 
above description. 

Office of * The Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent Garden. 








PUBZICATIONS. 
EWS! NEWS! NEWS! — The best, 


ea r~ } ant largest Tati ao in the world.—LLOYD’S 
WEEKLY ON NEWSPAPER contains sixty large columns 
of the latest poe abd from all parts of the globe, price only 
threepence, postage free. Send three postage stamps to E. LLOYD, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample. 





MR. THOMAS TATE’S a ro. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 5s, 


N the STRENGTH of MATE RIALS ; 


containing various original and useful Formule, specially 
wptied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought Iron and Cast Iron 


s, &e. 

7 THOMAS TATE, of Kneller Training College, Twickenham, 
ne Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the 
National Society’s Training College, einen sg _ of * Ex- 
ercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy,” & 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ‘na “LONGMANS. 


UPPLY OF WATER.—Review of the 
REPORT by the GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH on the 
Supply of Water tothe Metropolis, contained in a Report to the 
Directors of Oe London eo rine Water Company. 
By SAMUEL C ETT H — AM, C.E. 
“ee One Shillin 
London: JOHN WEALE, 59, Tigh Holborn. 








IMPROVEMENT AND DRAINAGE OF THE METROPOLIS. 
Just published, price 1s. 
UGGESTIONS for a NEW STREET and 
AQUEDUCT SEWER through ” celal and Remarks 
on the Bridges ; with a Map and Sectio 
By NATHANIEL BEARDMORE, Member of the Institution of 
ee oe &c., &e. 
e same Author, 
PRACTICAL TABLES to FACILITATE HY- 
po nop | and OTHER CALCULATIONS. Revised edition, 
78, 6 
Printed and published by WATERLOW and SONS, 
Parliament-street, Westminster. 
WEALE, 59, High Holborn. 


Two vols, octavo, bee Bay! Me aa price 42, 14s, 6d. 


NHE BRITANNIA and CONWAY 
TURULAR BRIDGES, with General Inquiries on Beams, 
and on the Properties of Material used in Construction. 
EDWIN CLARK, Resident Engineer. 
With. the sanction and under the epervinton of 
ROBERT STEPHENS0O 
DAY and SON, 17, Gate-street, Lincoln’s- inn-fields; and JOHN 
WEALE, | 59, High Holborn. 


Just published, price 


HE SCHOOL BUILDER'S GUIDE and 


SCHOOL FURNITURE PATTERN BOOK. In Three 
Parts : Part I, The School Fabric ; Part II., The School Fixtures ; 
Part TIL, The’ School Furniture. For the use of School Building 
, Ar , and School Managers. 
L the Rev. C. RICHSON, M.A. 
ondon : DARTG and CO., Holborn-hill. and the Depository 
of the National Society, Sanctuary, Westminster. 


eM URRAY? MAPS AND PLANS. 


Ms M RRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


“se entire Series may be had. 
ms HANDBOOK of TRAVEL-TALK. 5s. 


2. HANDBOOK of NORTH GERMANY and 
the RHINE 129s, 


3. HANDBOOK of SOUTH GERMANY and 
the TYROL, 198. 


4. HANDBOOK of GERMAN and DUTCH 
PAINTING. 198. 


an 5, HANDBOOK of SWITZERLAND and the 
woo HANDBOOK of FRANCE and the PYRE- 
es 3 HANDBOOK of SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. 


> avipHANDBOOK of FRENCH and SPANISH 


mga NOOK of NORTH ITALY and 


28, 
0. HANDBOOK of CENTRAL ITALY and 


ie HANDBOOK of MALTA andthe East. 15s. 
- HANDBOOK of EGYPT. 15s. 

13. HANDBOOK of NORTH EUROPE. 24s. 
14. HANDBOOK of LONDON. 16s. 


Also. next week. 
15. HANDBOOK of DEVON & CORNWALL. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 














16s, 


—_ 
th > 











ULKES’ RANGE and STOVE ,MANU- 





FACTORY, and Build 
92, Park-street, Camden-town. i extensive Sou ae ranges, riche 
and black registered stove:, rain-water pipes and guttering, sash- 
weights, and all kinds of builders’ ironmongery, at same prices as 
advertised by other houses. 


TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 


AYWARD, BROTHERS, late R. HENLY 


and CO., WHOLESALE IRON MONGERS and SMITHS, 
196. Blackfriars-road, and 117 and 118, Union-street, Borough. 
Elliptic Stoves from 23d. per —, aaa ditto, from 5d. ditto. 


Cast _Rain-water pipe oa. 104. 1s. a per yard. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 11s. 6d. = cwt. a Lath, 10s, ditto. 


Best Cut Clasp, sal ise. aX, a 


6 
Best Patent Sash-line, ns od. B Od. 10s. 6d. per gross. 
6in. 2-bolt Rim Locks, with Scotch springs, best brass fur. and 
patent yee 15s. per doz. 
6 in. 3-bolt ward Round Mortise, with best fur. and patent 
spindles, 2s. 9d. 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 


Elliptic Stoves, double ie. 23d. ont 1 
Register Stoves, 5d. 6d. 64d. 7}d. per in 
Self-acting ion. with circular ovens and bac! e —_ best 
wrought rr = oo fittings— ou 
8, 


8s. 4 ft., 

3- fect Cottage Ranges, oith oan Ae back boilers, 3 = > 
3-feet self-acting ditto, ditto .........sseeesesseeee ach. 
Air Bricks, 3s, 6d. per doz.—1-inch Cut — Nails, 13s, 3B. a cwt. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 

14 FS ae oa 3 inch and larger, 

14s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 12s. per cwt. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, lls. 6d. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue, 38s. Ditto, Scotch, 52s. per cwt. 
. ‘ —_ 7 Sash L ane. 


43. 4s. 6d. 5s, oa. 7A és 10s, 6d. per gross. 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON’S IRONMONGE RY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o’clock, 


LARK and HUNT’S IRONMONGERY, 
STOVE and METAL WAREAOUSE. 159, Shoreditch. 
Strong Elliptic Stoves, with extra back, 2}d. per inch. 
Register Stoves, 5d. per inch. 
3-ft. Self-actinz Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Boilers, 36s. each. 
3-ft. Self-acting ditto, with ~~. t bars = — 58s. ea. 
ine 
Cast Rain-water Pipe{ ed. 10d. 1s, per yard. 

Cast Gutters—4 inch, 84. > aa yard. 


inch, 
O.G. Gutters .........068 . ae 


lid, 
1} 1 2 2 3 inch, 
Best Cut Clasp and Rose {a 14s. 4a 14s. 133. 12s, 6d. per wt. 
Sheet Floor Brads, 11s. 94. ws cwt. 
1-inch Cut Lath, 14s. per ewt. Cast Lath, 9s. 6d. 

6-inch 2-Bolt Rim — with Scotch Springs and best Furniture 
Patent Spindles, 15s. per doz. 

6-inch 3-Bolt Rd. Ward Mortice, with best Furniture and Patent 
Spindles, 2s. 9d. 

Licht Elliptic and Register Metal, 12s. per cwt. 

Hot Water ' Pipes, 8s. 6d. per cwt. 


y 1 ‘YO BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
and OTHERS. 
Best Cut ton Frecctnn Brads, 11s. 6d. per cwt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Kose. 
lds, 6d. 14s, 6d. 13s. oe 138. 12s. 6d. per cwt. 
14 1 24 3 inch, 

Cross yy , = = dozen pair. 
2s. 9d. se s. 63. 83. 
10 is 18 2in, 
Best Bright Spe Bolts, per doz. 
1s. 3d. 1s. 7d. 2s, 2s. 6d. 2s. 10d. 3s. 3d. 38. 7d. 

7 


5 8 9 in. 
Iron Rain-water Pipe. 
9d. 10d, Is.ld. 1s.5d. 1s. Ba. per yard, 
2 23 3 34 4 inch. 
Best London Glue, 38s. per cwt. 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per cwt. 

Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Hooping for bond, 8l. 10s. per ton. 
Sash Weights, 5s. en ewt. 
TERMS—NET CASH. 

A price-list mav be had on application. 

. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Ironmongers, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Warehouse, 
5and 6, Broad street, Bloomsbury,London. 

S FOR LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS AND BOLTS. 























TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ART and SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 


facturing Ironmongers, Nos. 53, 54, and 55, Wych-st 
Strand. Established rietors and sole Manufacturers < 
PTs PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING DOOR FURNITUR 
and SPINDLES, and Maneieearens of Dr. ARNOTT’S VEN Te 
LATING CHIMNEY VALVE 
HART and SONS solicit My a of Builders, House Deco- 
rators, Smiths, Bell-ha: ST c. &c. to their extensive and well 
selected stock of DOOR GRNITURG i in every suitable material, 
en suite with Singer, rr plates bell-pulls, levers, &c., and also to Ly 
LOCKS and in mortice, rim, drawback, iron gate 
cabinet &c., of dt quali, including Barron’s, Bramah’s, Chu b’s, 
on Pitt's Patent.—To the 
NERAL IRONMON GERY, wrought and ‘cut nails, screws, 
mw... are c. &e. 
BRASS FOUNDRY—Bell cranksof all descriptions, comnice poles, 
| ned rods, skew door —— es, desk and hat rails, window guards, 


sparuloletse bot holts, &c. 
FI Trines ¢ all kinds, including brackets, rods, 
arms, moe, sliding scree, 6 reve, Se c. &e. 
INGS and HINGES, including Redmund’s, Smith’s, 
Calin’ 3, Gerish’s, and Cotterell’s patents, 
WINDOW BLIND FITTINGS of the most approved valeaiahe. 
LEA’S RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for which they are 
AGENTS, as Gell as for all inventions of merit as soon as perfected. 
HART T ‘and SONS, aware that the practice of publishing NET 
price-lists is p. jurious to the interests of the trade generally, are 
unwilling tof llow it, but at the sane time they beg to assure their 
friends that their prices shall be equally as low as those of any other 
respectable house. 





TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS, &c. 


J H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 


@ and Pesbhee, Ironmongery, Brass Foundry, Nail, and Tool 
Warehouse, No, 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London, for 
be supply of C ene Builders, Cabinet-makers, Upholders, &. , 
at wh 


ae Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 12s. per cwt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Rose. 


‘ut Clasp and 
156. 14s. 6d. oy 13s. 138. per cwt, 
14 1} , ¥ 3 inch, 
Best Bright —e Its. 
1s. 3d. 1s. 7d. 2s. 6d. per dozen, 
3 4 ine 
Best Patent oer Line. 
“a, 08. 5s, 6d, * 10s. 6d. per gross. 


No. 3 
Cast Lath N 10s, per wn” Sash Weights 5s. cwt. 
alls, ee. ricks, 3s. 6d. per doze: a = 
DR. ARNOTT’S VENTILATORS. 
oe eeceqetdccensebicesnases 5s. each, 


Peewee reereeer ee seeenees 


9 
An assortment in Brass, Bronzed, Gilt, &e. 


An extensive stock of Mortise Locks, Drawback Locks, Iron ain 
Locks, and Latches, of every pape at very reduced Fae 3 
also Door Furniture, in china, amber, crystal, ee eee fe buffalo, 
horn, brass, &., with Finger- Lowery Bell-pulls 

B. and Co. are the inesubers of SHIFTING | Boi NOwTISE 
LOCKS, &c., so universally approved of.—Establis' me bee 200 
ears, for the supply of goois from the best ane he 

owest prices, 





PROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 
ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphlet, descriptive of 
the method by which both these im ects are secured, 
yb te nen application to Messrs. sora. FO and BARRETT, 





TOVES.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a 


bargain, together or separately, two handsome PEDESTAL 
WARM-AIR ‘STOVES, "Atted up with twelve air chambers, on 
Dr. Arnott’s ates improved principle: are well adapted for a 
church, banki ouse, railway-station, ntnnee See ware- 
house, or any e building. —For further particulars apply to 
J. ¥F.C., 6, Laura-terrace, Westminster-road, Southwark. 


TO BUILDERS. 


0. DE SOLD, at a Discount from the 

Pric’s, about ONE HUNDRED AND bap oy ot 

REGISTER STOVES, the patterns entirely new and in the best 

style. Also, about THIRTY IMPROVED JWOT-AIR STOVES 

from 10 to 14 inches, the patterns only got out last season at a great 
expense.—Apply to Mr. GRUNDY, Northampton. 


O BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 


The ndermentioned are the PRESENT PRICES of 
IRONMONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other 
article equall low. Orders executed upon receipt of remittance 
or a respectable London reference. 

2 23 3 Inches. 
5s. 3d. == ee og 
1s. 2d. 1s. 


= 7 1000, 


Nos. 3 4 
Patent Line .... 6s. ae } 100 94. per gross, 
3 Inches, 
Rain Pipe...... 9}d. ot 1s. 1d. per yard. 


RICE’S IRONMONGERY, STOVE, and 
RANGE WAREHOUSE, 18, Walworth-road, London. 
Pen. Han cae, — Double ‘Backs, 23d. per inch ; 
toves. 
3-feet Nib acti Pacting Cottage Oven and Back Boiler, 35s. each, 
Cut Sheet Floor Brads, mes per ot 


15s, * 6d. “= i 12s. 6d. owt. 


3 in. 
1-inch Bat Lath, : 9d. pe’ 

6-inch 2-bolt Rim Leake with’ ‘Scotch Springs, best patent fur- 
niture, 14s. 6d. per aan. 

Improved Bow Late 

HOT WATER ABPARATUS fox ty heating gunheum, &c., on 
improved principles, being the cheapest heat kno 


bap Sd Ay y% 
The Best and Cheapest 


IERCE’S UN IVERSAL “TIRE-LUMP 

GRATE, made of the finest prepared Fire Loam in_one 

entire piece ; very strong, with larve Hobs, Improved Iron Bars, 

Bott m, and Trivet complete ; will burn either ood, Coal, Coke, 
or Peat. Price lis, 6d. and 13s. 6d. 


Also, h 
IMPROVED REGISTERED COTTAGERS GRATES, on the 
a but adapted for warming two rooms, with one 
small fire. 
This grate is constructed so as pow) to opeunies any fixing or brick. 
work, and was exhibited at the cultural shows of the > presen 
year, when it was Lem es f commended, 


Pri 
May be seen At PIRRCES PYRO-PNBUMATIC STOVE. 
pe B E MAN UFACTORY, 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT- 
eZ _ ae Grate, on one of the best prirciples we ever saw, 
shown by W. tag < both cheap and compact.”—Eaxeter Wes- 
tern Times, July 20, 1 
#,* Old Stoves 1. aR and altered to the above principle. 


EFRIES’ PATENT GAS BATH.— By 

the use of the above, a HOT BATH can be obtained in 
minutes for less than twopence. Every family should provide 
itself with this invaluable requisite, its limited cost placing it 
within the = of all, and its vt: within the man»gement 
of a child —DEFRIES’ ECONO AS COOKING STOVES 
are adapted for mit poe wer ig oot ors . and need only to 
be seen to be appreciated for their cleanliness and economy, en- 
tirely dispensing with all coal. To be seen daily in operation 
ekurday ane pe at 221, RKegent-street, and also in action — 
Defries’ Gas Meter, 40,000 in use. N.B. The apparatus can be 
applied tei all heating purposes, 


ARMING BY HOT WATER.— J. 


WEEKS and Co., KING’S-ROAD, CHELSEA, solicit 
the honour of Architects to ‘inspect their Hot-Water Apparatus, 
which is to te seen on their premises, in extensive operation, 
Ornamental Pedestals and Stacks of Pipes in great variety, appli- 
cable for warming churches, mansions, entrance-halls, offices, con- 
servatories, &c.— UBULAR BOILERS of all sizes, warran' 
be the most efficient and economical of ny yet Pees maw med. 
bein J and Co., Hot-Water Apparatus Manufacturers, King’s- 
r sea. 


OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 
attention of architects, builders, and others is res: senpocttaity 
requested to BENJAMIN apts bm ning superior method of heati: 
ehurehes and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing an 
mhouses, manu’ ries and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
en ke., and every variet; ~—< of purpose for which artificial 
is required. Within the last twenty years some handzome 
pontine ve been heated upon this p the 
whom they were executed are cqnetendiy y expressing heir ~ 3-4 
tion, a heir willingness to vouch for their efficiency. 
BENJAMIN FOWLER. late of 63, Do removed to the 
new aaa Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


























TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, = stro 

e stock of the above, of all pine, 5 made in the - | 

ot oierent strengths, fitted wi! CHU BB'S PATENT. *DE- 

R LOCKS, throwing A. A to mente be constantly 

a ae at uA moderate prices. FIRE-P AHS 6 of every 





CCHUBB and SON, sole Manufacturers, 97, St. Paul's Church: 
yard, London. 
ATENT GALVANIZED IRON, 


Pil or Corrugated, fur ROOFS, HOUSES, &c. Wholesale, 


Retail, and for ap 
TUPPER and CARB, 
3, MANSION HOUSE PLACE, LONDON ; 
or BROAD-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
W Fotos feet ing, Wire ne 
ater or 00) re 
+" An s aiibeanes tothe trad y 





[RON BUILDING and ROOFING 
WORKS, 


BIRMINGHAM, late of Southwark. 


JOHN H. PORTER, 
Py th yt ae ty 
for railway ons, 
warehouses, factories, &. &c. 
PATENTEE 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors. 


TO FLORISTS AND OTHERS. 


JONES, Iron merchant, has always a 
great variety of CONICAL and ee porn 
STOCK. also fire and furnace bars, ornamen! orn 

cisterns, *double doors and frames, fucwace sane, 

the same, hot water pi elbows, tees, syp 

flange and socket elbows, ant "pies 
Drawings and prices 3 of the above, os a) als tout to Pet. 
Iron-bridge-wharf, No. 6, Bankside, London, near the South 

iron bridge. 








TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. SPRAY and Co., of the Atlas 
Works, Borongh-rond, Southwark, solicit a trial of their 
superior Brass Works id general Plumbers’ Fittings. Pan- 
1 6d. ; j-inch 3d. All in 
route, Se, ; tine h Cooks, == eee proportion. 
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i TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 
has hitherto been ene meee + YS epee erg through 


detention at has for use on 
fer ervial in London. "8 the ent now made, the Cement 


in a fresh and wine state, by the sole Agents, J. B. WHITE 
ilibank-street, estminster. 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 
P ys internal stucco, are employéd very esceteeere | Sot 


were of wood for hitraves, and panel moul 
and for in-door fi . instead of stone. oe eer ee 
of i Cement allow of its being pai or papered upon 
within afew hours of ite application, and thus render it an ios 
Bedition and bea for common plastering in those cases where ex- 
Bowne beauty of finish are pm FS yatg B. b et TE atte 2 
Cem 








Westminster, Patentees o 
MR pm y- of PARIAN Cement. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 
by J. 5 WHITE and oon Sy reece all the Rat imater of 
Ly Bit an Cement, but pes ch ce nr gh & over that pecs 








veges or turn green in damp viveations, od fo 
caaporen saan Tyee mortar : ber brfekwork. it carries 
ats measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
‘al to become harder and stronger in sr ae Bs ad fe proved than 
Roman — with but one measure of sa is superior con- 
r, combined with its eminently: 7 dpogni sy 
point Pout as the fittest material for building sea 
men the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
those purposes where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
required, 
Manufacturets—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36. Seel-street, Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
BANUFAORSD LAS ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee,— Messrs, ASPDIN, ans Go. a 
reference to No. a8 pe 491 ; and also Nos. 284 
343 and 361 of “T ts of EXPERI 
on the strength uf  Portiand Cements, vag Bo nae 
riority of their ee is manifest. ment’ ba = been 
pte for up a of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
ualities, wo and more durable than any other description of 
pnant ; it does not vegetate, oxy or turn green; nor is it 
any ogee Pn influence whatever the climate, tesist- 
= alike ~ action o heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five minutes, For all purposes that Cement is a “ 
cable agg Bi Pro etors challenge souapenition.-Onders receiv 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN. and Company, at their Manufactory, 
N aetna, Kent, and their Wharf,Great Scotland-yard, Whitehal 
also at their Depot, 46, Hanover-street, Liverpool. 


HE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
STUCCO, which yen supplied at Messra. J. & R, MORLEY’S 

warehouses and dwelling in W 00d-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has been used throughout the premises, _ Vy story ; altogether 
about on, thousand yards superficial, c'! on recently built 
walls, and a small portion < upon AR a ons, and that with 
the mat , periest ani result, I feel it also necessa: 
observe, that the plasterers’ work was almost invariably followed up 
on the next day by the painters, thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time both for bgsinens 
and for the occupation of the estabiiahment, T am, therefore, of 
opinion. that the use of be | new material isa mon: valuable — 
in buil pam er aqeteiens, and fully justifies that which I was 
understand, viz., that it was an extraordinary material. I ink ie 
right to mention that I am at the present time having a great exten 











of similar work executed at another ra: aed — = time 
and the quality of the work are of the utmost im 
(ypet INO. WALLEN, ‘Archi tect, “London. 
To Messrs. Chas. rypnelg and Sons, Manufacturers, 
ne Elms. 





MARTIN’S PATENT 


FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
IS REQUIRED. 
This invaluable Cement has now been before the public so many 
yar. and obtained so high a standing in the estimation of all who 
ave used it. that it is unnecessary to comment on its merits. 
Messrs. STEVENS and SON however feel gated upon to observ: 
that from the greater extent of surface which a given quantity of 
MARTIN’S will cover. as compared with other Gespents for mi 
ternal use, there will be found a rain of 16} per cent. in mai 
full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional saving in labour ut 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, being 


on than one-tenth of the time of other cements of a similar nature, 
re with greater facility. making oN ees the = 
+ mn sa of full i me gap a ode 


janes therefore cannot admit of doubt. fw ancoady ee te its 
ag ny = applicability to all plain and ornamental 
Darpors. ar be and the Cement, in nr quantity, obtained 
of STEVENS and SON, at their Plaster and Cement t Works, 
1 Srey ane. London.~ Manufactory, Derwent Mill, Derby. 
B, This Cement will receive paint or paper in a few Sours 
PP .- the completion of the work by the plasterers. 


ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT 
ne-eighth cost 

‘ai yy ee theexact act appearanoe of FINE 
oon man Commend, or 
protons the bag ty as | i —- 

Cement. Ia ER 3 owt, at 8a 158. 

PATENT ne PAINTS, 

ot —- th 
Reonetie for og me beauty, peo ny apn and permanen Pe u. Le e 
p= FO t. well oan Cx ex! mentation, Brilliant bic 28 28.; 
rich browns, 2s. 9d. ; greens and light colours, 4s. per gallon. 
G. BELL and $4.9; »2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street. 








HEAP GLASS.—Good Sheet eat to a to any | ine 
at GRRE ee a an re, Bee peta, 9A. 5 Ormame 


Beers MUTUAL LI LIFE GFFICE— 

e ic are mselves the ad. 

y this ip Ofloa Apply a citi he Poo Ha THORS 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


gamer thie 0 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and (GENERAL 


LIFE Arey RANGE SOCIETY. Established 
ATVs Is HEREBY GIVEN, that the usual DIVIDEND 
of Five Cent. (less income-tax)’ on the a neieee capital on the 
shares of the So y, will be payable at this office on and after 


of August inst 
CAS pe apa TO D BERSONS is WoW 
a 


of the Society’s ice - iw mae 
PINCKARD Socretary, 
ing Mirest we Recodo BOE he London. 








PATENT 1 PLATE GLASS. — HETLEY 

and CO. beg ‘to inform Architects, Builders, and the Fenke 

generally, that their new Tariff of PRICES for be RbyorIO ig 

ready, and will be forwarded on application. A R 

spor 40 per cent. has macs = > the usual 
ee d Ornamental 

Bohosquare, London ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 


(CHEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 


toinform m ny friends and the public, that I have now com- 





pleted Ay cared ar NB, anid 5 oving be to the facilit ty — - epend ie 
aby, The prices are re now from ONE SHILLING F Pal F FOOT SUP. 
- of the’ cheapest n SIXPENCE Ltd ey’ cA e ay 
alwa: n 
te ork rk on the fe, eo meters terms.—CH PALES TONG, 
Hoa’ 1, ‘Kingsteeet. Baker-street, Portman-square.--Cash only. 





and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
e TENT | of Builders and the trade to the low prices of 
their PATE T get. GLASS. BRITISH PLATE, 8 silvered 
and for glaz rivalled quality and finish, ROUGH 
PLATE, ORO nN. ‘SHEET. COLOUR D, and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS, in every varlety, of the best manufacture, and at the 
lowest terms. ist of prices, estimates, and every information 
seat on inn. HE YAL ARMS, richl painted on 
Ty $8,—size, 86 nches by 58,—well adapted for a pub ic Company’s 
; to be a at their warehouse, 315, Oxford-street. 





-OHO PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, 
PATENT PLATE, ana ORNAMENTAL GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE, 26, Soho-square, and George-yard, Crown-street, Soho.— 
ALFRED GOSLETT begs to — architects, builders, &., that 
he is now supplying Belgian Sheet Glass, of large size and ve ry 
good quality, at 423. the case of 200 feet (case included), ornamenta 
glass of very superior designs cut to order from 94d. per foot; and 
that he is prepared to contract for the supply of all descriptions of 
crown, sheet, patent plate, coloured and , cara glass, either in 
crates, as manufactured, or cut to given size. 


(THOMAS MILLINGTON begs to inform 
LDERS and the Trade that he can supply them with 
FOREIGN and ENGLISH WINDOW GLASS. I Plainand Coloured, 
of every description. ROUGH PLATE-GLASS from 4 inch to 
linch thick. Glass Pantiles, Slates, &c. &. White Lead, Paints, 
Colours, Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, &c.; Milled and Sheet Lead ; 
Lead Pipe from } inch to james bore; Solder, Water-closets, 
Basins, Plumber’s and Brass Work of every description, and upon 
the very best terms. Glass Ornament Shades, Milk-pans, Propa- 
gating and Bee Glasses.—Address, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without. 








See Priced List Advertisement, Saturday, June15. 


v 

RYSTAL PLATE LOOKING-GLASSES. 

The CRYSTAL PLATE GLASS is a new manufacture of 
peteiier brilliancy and substance, and when silvered (being per- 
ectly colourless), produces a most startling effect. Until’ this 
article was introduced, a pure colourless reflection had never been 
obtained. On receipt of e ght somes sorciennes WE be forwarded ; 
printed sheets of cane and estimates free. For shop fronts, 
where a clear sight is Be rtant, this glass proves invaluable. 
WM. FOLLIT, SOLE AGENT, 63, Fleet-street, corner of Bou- 
verie-street, London, aiookddor of Picture Frames, Window 
Cornices, and every description of superior Carving and Gilding. 
at a reduced scale of prices. From the extent of his business, and 
the strict. y in the « t pg W. F. is enabled to offer 
many adv inabl her establishments, Im- 
mee agg to *ATEists, Upholsterers, * patlders, Shippers, and the 











AMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY. 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Calcutta, 
oe — 


ili: tterworth ley, Esq., Chairman. 
PE Fuller, Esq. th Barley, Chairman. 
Burroughs, Edward Lee, Esq. 
obert Bruce i checter, Esq. me ag Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. jor Turner. 
©. H. Latouche, Esq. Fas ua Walker, Esq. 





Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
profit pas in —_ 4 The next selnation will be in Janu! —, 
Loans are granted on mortgage and on sec Life In 
and Reversions, SOHN CAZENOVE, Secreto 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, Regent. 
City_Branch: 2, Royal Exchango.buildines— 
Retablished” * he, y Policy-holders’ Capital al ei he 


sneemee, t 43,000. Bonuses declared, 743, 
haan pe a EARL GREY. 





cotablishinent of the re Office, 1,886,0002, 


FREDER ICK OUIR B. Esqa., 
WILLIAM HENRY STONE, Esq, ay Deputy-Chairman 
enry B. Alexander, Tho ham, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, yi George Round, ie 
Sir Richard D. . Bart. The Rev. James § 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. Capt. William Sonn Williams 
J. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Directo: 


Puysroran.—John Maclean, M.D., F.S. ms i Upper Mestad 
street, Montague-sq 
a Twentieths of the Profits are aaah among the 
nsw: 


BXAMEDG OF THE EXTINCTION OF 4 la 
BY THE SURRENDER OF BONUSE 




















Detect! 6 Bonuses bog oy i 
o um. Pe 
Policy. | Insured. | O*iginal Pr ‘ine ~~ thy annually, 
[2 |faa & ad 
1806 2,500 79 10 10 extinguished. 1,222 2 0 
1811 1,000 33 19 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1,000 3416 10 ditto 114 18 10 











EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED TO OTHER 
POLICIES, 




















Policy Date Sum Bonuses Petal with afte 
No. Insured. added. ther increased, 
£ £484 £ a4 
521 1807 900 982 12 1 1,882 12 1 
1174 1810 1,200 1,160 5 6 2,360 5 6 
3392 1820 5,000 3,558 17 8 8,558 17 8 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ofthe 
cation to the Agents of the (ffice in all the principal towns o: 
United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 








UPERIOR TRACING PAPER. — All 


qualities, from ¥ ~ thickest to the thinnest. are manufactured 
with the utmost care, yt HOWARD, 23, Great Kussell-street, 
Bloomsbury. Sample oks, containing thirteen different sorts, 
sent, post-free, to any part of the kingdom. 








GOCIETY ¢ OF ARTS.—SPECIAL PRIZE- 


LIST FOR 1850 and ’51. 

The intimate connexion of the Society of Arts with the Lege 
tion of the Works of Industry of All Nations in 1851, whic 

subject of congratulation to the members of the Society, as the 

ement of an idea the oo as lo 





OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 


STUCCO WASH, CEMENT, and PAINT.--The attention 
rally is solicited to these ver dar ex- 
ce ‘ is, which, for their beasty, 
bility, imperviousness, and cheapness. are unequalled. TH 
MANENT WASH, asa substitute for common lime-wash or ro 
colonr, is an article which has long been wanting for stucco and 
brick-work ; it is of a stone colour, but may be tinted to any other ; 
fs y ‘ary in twenty-four hours; will not wash off; is ve 
little dearer than the common washes ; ; and, being a non-absorben: 
is admirably adapted for pallvay stations, union workhouses, 
schools, barracks, prisons, &c. e cwt. is sufficient to cover, with 
two coats, 250 squ re yards. THE C CEMENT, from the erent zotne. 
tion in price, oa its for 1 as well as external 
surfaces, places it above all other snedertoln of its He itl has no 
caustic qualities; may be pola oe apered in 
pong he ay cracks, or vegetates ; mes as as stone ; 
ed with’ a a beach at row) water. The tnerite of the 
Ai rary well wall en known for its application to stucco work of all 
rnal work generally. etree timon lls, 
_ on appli- 





a few days ; 


S. KENNEDY’S CHINA MORTISE 


¢ FURNITURE (with Patent Spindles), Finger Plates, 
Bell Lev gy | Futaitute, orcelain Letters, Garden Labels, &c., 
pony bad of most of the respectable roam ongers throughout 
oe jnadors ; or -wholesaleonily xe JAME! 8 ARTHUR MI MILES'S 
olesale Warehouse for Brass Foundery and ‘urni 
Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside or bes _— 3 ‘ 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND BRICK-MAKERS. 


Pumps of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 


bored perfectly true 4. } Pang mrt machinery, in various 

ag ~~~ Gara ‘ond af li a Santee marnee 
ardens, an a wu . 

MA ich PUMPS, in roe n HY? 

irr PUMPS, and Ese for W 

SING LE and DOUBLES PUMPS up to 


r 
BENS. FOWLER (late of 


Dorset-street), 
to the new Factory, Whi ea 


rect, Fleet-st: 








hed to fhe Sole fle Agent, PHIL pei ay & at hee ae 





i BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 
CEMENT, direct from the works, Stockton.—RUTTY and 
VEREY to inform the Trade that they continue to supply 
Blue Lias Lime Sad Cement as usual at No. , Paddington, 
—., Also Glaze Drain Pipes.—N.B. No er lime kept at the 
arf, 





BLUE _LIAS LIME, PLASTER, &c. 


HOMAS FREEN and CO. weaving con- 


nent with their ROMAN CEMENT RES an exten- 
sive Manufactory of GROUND BLUE LIAS LIME and PLASTER 
of PARIS, beg to call the saneation of Builders and others to the 
very superior B game F of these ~— which they are prepared to 


miORIS' Tascany Whack, rents Canal, Kingsland-road, 
EDEPOTS — Lee’s Wharf, Paddington; and Phenix Wharf, 


ore 4 Chalk, Lime, Paving Bricks, Wiles, Artificial 
an as, En, Rt a Ae 


REY-STONE t Lime —HALL, Brothers, 





ditto ditto 
sess 38. ditto ditto 
Splat Ss i ead aa oe 
ways, or lines Sve Bricklayert Arms the a ih sup) ot from 
— hg roydon ons, and 
by me Cash on die rg ral a; in ‘note tha 
Gahan 


3 dont or Xouls- 




















TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS 


(THE attention of the 
Trade is called to 
JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATER VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 
which is recommended for the simpli- 
wilh of its ——_, and the ease 
wis h es it works, 
e introduction of the vibrating 
dantork the oa sel pe ‘age and ex- 
ag sl and les Ere es Sesress 
be D — on iderably 








8 JOHN an WARE & one, 
Man ufacturers and nd Batentees. = 


LEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES 


AND bo Ley el rapante Gate Companies, Brewers, 


tillers, Hive Ep ATS AN COCKS pat 8 patent oe tae sal 


Bele . Hs hot liquor, 
La ra whetne hard or stift any tem: 

aa ys are ean perfectly flexible) and as a require no 

rea of oil or dressing, are patioalasty © ell ng #2 for 

ne Pumps, Gas, “Beer ‘Gardens. Liquid 

ered. Me dll purpos femitiseh ae ward nee 
: up 8, an an: 

Mion ens ber garden hose 


length to order. Vulcanized 
brass-taps, co} mooneh aid ahd tone can to be attached 


LYNE HAN. Goswell: — 


notin pe pr mente metre po ae of a stnwe ton Selnts of 
for all kinds of and other purposes, an 




















h treatise m 
size of the Bridgewater ee g 








realise, has to the Council to render altogether super- 
fluous any walneet ent the part of the — 4 pursue its ordi- 
nary course for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and 
a by the offer of its usual prizes for the session of 1850 
an 

The Council have therefore considered how they might most 
usefully apply that portion of the revenue of the Society to the 
particular circumstances of the Pony 

The Council are of opinion that the most usefal work they can 
undertake, and one they believe to be strictly auxilia ort and to the 
views of their Presid dent, H.R.H. the Prince ane and ¢ 
her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition, wil h be fo 
p ewes the Pie fx of philosophical treatises on the various 

partments of the Exhibition, which shall set forth the peculiar 
ciaaee to be derived from ¢ach to the arts, manufactures, and 
commerce of the country. 

The Council escorting? offer, in the name of the Boolety, the the 
large medal = twenty-five pounds ® for the best, and the a 
small medal and ten pounds for the second-best ti 
Me exhibited in - . a of raw materials and pou all 

o peaaes am wenty-five pounds for the 
ale ten pounds for the second: best treatise on the nes 
iste in the section of Machine 

A large medal and twenty-tive pounis for the best, an 
medal and ten pounds for the second tx best treatise on the *tnent 
exhibited in the section of Manufact 

A large medal and twenty-five poe mda for the the pet, Leh a small 

exhibited tn the section Tagged pared iene 
exhi e on 0} 

Eac ust occupy, and not exceed, eighty pages of the 


The Bociet I) also award its large medal and twenty-five 
guineas for the eat general treatise upon the Exhibition eo’ 
commercial]. politically, and statistically ; and small m ited. 
best any object * class of objects ¢ lhe 
he treatises for, = rewards are given are to ar ihe 
of the pociety ; an leemed suitable for publi plication. | 3 ahow 
shed asd He hey miteae eae tan ah weakest of ay prose 
is! ga pa e author the ne 
which may arise from the publication after the paymient 0 of the 


| he Ke to be savannah ee entre ene ee 

the 30th of June, 1851. 

D announ cing this list, there js no intention on the Bart ted 

named there, eee. i for the Png Fy they do not antici 
‘By order) evanoka GRovE, Secretary, 

"8, John-street, Adelphi, August 8, 


GERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 


permanently elastic, very durable and cheap. 








a 














"4 
3 feet wide ....... Leaeenee @. 88. | 4 feet 6 wide ......+++ & ite 
3 feet 6 seedigeesss IT ab ass. | 6 cvcscereee 
ifeet mo seseseeersteere’ QF 18a |G feet@ yy cceesesees Sh 188 
THE BEST, TOP STUFFING “a ie 
3 feet wide .. sve Bb 10s. | 4 feet 6 le pevgeneres 
3 feet 6  & 5 feet saabes vt OS 
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